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PART I: 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


EDWARD GOELLER, President. 


P. LYNDON BRYCE, Secretary, 


165 Eighth avenue. 


1890. 


ELWOOD I. SHURTS, Ass't Secretary, 
179 Walnut street. 


WILLIAM N. BARRINGER, City Superintendent, 


1142A Broad street. 


“WILLIAM M. FREEMAN, Superintendent of Erection and Repairs, 


Ward. Nanze. 
rat JOHN P. CONTRELL, 
HENkyY J. ANDERSON, 


2d 
BERNARD MCNALLY, 


3d 
S. ROSWELL WARD, 


JAMES MCKINNEY, 


4th 
EDWARD GOELLER, 
Louis A. ZIEGLER, 


JAMES P. MCKENNA, 


th } 
pene B. OELKERS, 


Ur 


6th 
JOHN BREUNIG, 


7th DANIEL A. SULLIVAN 


Sth CHARLES F. BonpD, 


JAMEs A. BACKUS, 


WILLIAM H. DOBBINS, 


Xe) 


JOHN NIEDER, 
GUSTAV EISELE, 
ANDREW W. BRAY, 
JOHN P. TURBETT, 
HENRY C. KLEMM, 
i JOHN J. BERTRAM, 
CHARLES F. HERR, 


toth 
1th 
th 
t 
t 


h 


: a hae. F. BLEss, 


JAMES L. Hays, 


th ; ALFRED BAECHLIN, 


I 
12 
13 
T4 
a HuGH C, MARLEY, 


CORNELL W. BRADLEY, 


SAMUEL H. BALDWIN, 


CHAS. H., ROBINSON, JR., 


L. EUGENE HOLLISTER, 


265 Academy street. 


MEMBERS. 


Place of Business. 
Clark Thread Co., 
4 Orange place, 
161 Broadway, N. Y., 
62 Arlington street, 


800 Broad street, 
233 N. J. R. R. avenue, 
24 & 26 Mechanic street, 
270 Springfield avenue, 
: 803 Broad street, 
MATTHEW H. THORNTON, 23 Bruce street, 
McKirgan Oil Co., ft. 3dav., 
_ 5 Jacob street, N. Y., 
940 Broad street, 
173 N. J. R. R. avenue, 


44 Madison street, 
240 Market street, 


Waldmann’'s Opera House, 
810 Broad street, 


800 Broad street, 

951 Broad street, 

U. S. Int. Rev. Dept., 
17 Centre Market, 


150 South street, 
Ave. C and Wright st , 


43 Hunterdon street, 
740 Broad street, 


138 Clinton avenue, 
749 Broad street, 


Place of Residence. 
31 Burnet street. 
4 Orange place. 
353 Plane street. 
62 Arlington street. 
608 High street. 
18 Court street. 
43 Clinton street. 
41 Park street. 
135 Jefferson street. 
107 Bruen street. 
49 Sterling street. 
382 Springfield ave. 
262 Academy street. 
23 Bruce street. 
83 Washington ave. 
291 Broad street. 
940 Broad street. 
1082 Broad street. 
150 South street. 
95 Garden street. 
43 Hunterdon street. 
29 Gould avenue. 


20 Downing street. 


163 Lafayette street. 
Ir Quitman street. 
164 W. Kinney st. 
138 Clinton avenue. 
104 Clinton avenue, 


266 M. & E. R. R. ave., 327 Orange street. 


788 Broad street, 


18 Lock street. 


4% 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Koto OR 


FINANCE—Robinson, Ward, McKenna, Contrell, Bradley, McKinney, 
Bond. 


ACCOUNTS—Baechlin, Bertram, Bray. 


SCHOOL HousES—Klemm, Baldwin, McKenna, Thornton, Backus, 
McKinney, Nieder. 


REPAIRS —McKenna, Klemm, Eisele, Oelkers, Baldwin. 
HEATING—Turbett, Bless, Oelkers, Sullivan, Bond. 


TEACHERS—Hays, Robinson, Baldwin, Ziegler, Klemm, Oelkers, 
Sullivan. 


NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL -McKinney, Hollister, McNally, 
Marley, Nieder. | 


HIGH SCHOOL—Breunig, Hays, Dobbins, Ziegler, Herr. 
EVENING SCHOOLS—Bless, Turbett, Thornton, Herr, Anderson. 
COLORED SCHOOL—Bradley, Marley, Nieder, Backus, Contrell, 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS—Eisele, McNally, Marley. 


TEXT BOOKS, COURSE OF STUDY AND EXAMINATIONS—Ziegler, 
Hays, Robinson, Dobbins, Breunig, Bertram, Baechlin. 


FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES—Thornton, Ward, Turbett. 
SANITARY REGULATIONS—Hollister, Bradley, Anderson. 


RULES AND LEGISLATION—Bertram, Breunig, Sullivan, Baechlin, 
Bray. 


STATISTICAL RECORD 


OF THE 


Board of Education of the City of Newark, 


FOR THE YEARS 1889 AND 1890. 


NAMES OF MEMBERS, WITH THE YEARS IN WHICH THEY HAVE 
SERVED RESPECTIVELY. 


ME ORIEELA YS. 05 2s. gies sae 1876-7-8-9-80-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-go 
HOWARD GOELLER..:. [s.0--0 1878-9-80 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-go 
Rts ALD WIN were e's + nv das 2's «'s 1881-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-90 
ECON TRI LUgrete ecaic see 2 ss oho cia,e aye wie 0.8 wi 1884-5-9-90 
Pie RW INGEMM . 4.5 ses cg e ss « 1884 (2? mos. )-5-6-7-8-9-g0 
eM MUTED Sai fot! y's. s'a-0c 90. vse hk love ofa es gt 8 aes 1886-7-8-9 
PES GS ett a chi ge bis) slehege som hoywe ed 1886-7-8-9-90 
MOM ee IR GLER oo Pcs 0 e'a sas 1886 (74 mos.)-7-8-9-90 
ety HH RIOBBING 20 sees. 2. ean’ s oho gist fant 1887-8-9-90 
eee els hk OBINSON,: | Ron is:6 oe oe ees se alpen <8 1887-8 9-90 
MR aL es eee isiate dos», 5... othe Teo oe 1887-8-9-go 
eM Be is rato Rsk ‘oe acs ese i sos <ceipeiecy oh bbe ». 1888-9 
Wea NEC ICIENN Ais sacs s+ 08 sein ois'o 0 0 dee vie pepete tt 1888-9-go0 
Shon BPS Le ge ag pe Ar a oO ER 1888-9-90 
Sie et Wal bl CHORIN TON «.6 <n eipace's 3 + gies) ene s 6 ele 1888-9-g0 
PED ROCKS abi crs o's me mele rae 4 e)a, oy aicicn ye gates 1888-9-g0 
BET ee nce atedel co wnetetn ola] of8)s70. 0,00 bait at Selah /elerm 1888-9 
BWV LIRA Vis laro sly a oth cele co 6 ois) 2.0) a 0 8 ener or ein iat 1888-9-90 


BACT R GAT © cio ei eieli ip aie es csir|t cee pis as sioreg nb b.<hyis 1888-9 


JOHN WC RETTLUER oS ve ioc cto st ua Ree te eat at 1888-9 
SMROSWELIN. WAR Dian ae) contanan 9 oo rae 1888 (7 mos.)-9-90 
WOHNG PS UORBED To eons nat atae oy Rete 1888 (5 mos.)-9-go0 
CORNELLOW ¢ 1G RADLEY > eee sis ots «+> Shatin rea 1889-90 
AMIS VE CISINN EW irs 5 stuiels s!oteve.s: 3 o/s siete <tuvde at Catena 1889-90 
TOHNG DAO RUKERS is, visa bine iG atk o~ a ae ne ern 1889-90 
LD ROTEL GAS ULVA Ns (ease ape ginvate 28 ove oarteteselalie’s einen 1889-90 
GHARL WS EV BMND CA hteitis oobi. Shiie fan een Milena es 1889-90 
SP OFIN | SGD ERMA Myc hers eerote ture le aie! vie oats el gtauaiuearstepete! ee aismets 1889-90 
LEH UGENE SELOLLISTER MM 9 Uae Rae wee sete seks cipetale 1889-90 
ALFRED BAECHLIN..... sy sap viattecrhvebehe’ i stetetrasis fase eae 1889-90 
ELEN R YI GAN DERSO Nie cc pustetn ora yae sores eet eieL ee ee 1890 
BERNARD UMC NALD see weiss cree ois a Oats ee een at ee 1890 
HOUINCOINTEDER § ial o!srecstiy atscectnavels wks al aia 's9's’ en ota ata eer 1890 
CHARGES CET ERR oiecte we the Coieie att tiavere singe eens ae ee 1890 
EUG C2, NEARLY narelags ote tett a ents oe ek oe a eee 1890 


PRESIDENTS OF THE BOARD. 


SPIPHEN CONG MBB E c020 ale a cial ls «\acauual phatarate mi mtnms 185 1-2-3-4 
DAMUEL FL PENNINGTON «sc. vic oe Vee fetid 1855-6-7-8-9-60-1-2 
PRHOMAS SW GDA WSON lost eek lhe a eee > Se ~1863-4-5 
WILLIAM: Ke IVC DONALD, 225.5 <i2 Siew 06 seis sre a ee eee ae _- 1866 
DREDERICK (Wi, (RICORDw. 5 skenrhiiers a's eapetiscs be Rbananee ante 1867-8-9 
Bi WINMEAe CA WSONGeiabsiel <o! ote lite ta exe mit St RNS Aaa oat 1870 
WIULIAMSAS WHITEHEAD, i do0i5. s veep as stones hae ee 1871 
TW GEENCER GOBLE igh ack one PO ones eee 1872-3 
SAMUBDOA: IHARRANDEAUia4% \ cies 5 2 5 eee Ne eee 1374 
EMR AM GCaH SYA VRE ceo ch ip te ts ase ERNE Tree ate LEMME Saiehe 1875 
HOWARD Li DOBBING 1s slvebe ese ne es 1876-7-8-9-80 (g mos.) 
CERGRG eR oS WIAIN oc ur eie atiteelotsteretatatabetace'e 1880 (3 mos. )-1-2-3 
LDWARDOAZOELLER % 2 ys Jae > sl rire ols tetene 4» oS space 1884-1889-go0 
EMUN Dilan) OV stage nts ca ite oie trdlnccg wie at acntam 1885-67 


WARMEST OELAVS 2s oot kB bop ob cd ts os we 00's el bia lnk eee 1888 


ww 


7 


SECRETARIES OF THE BOARD. 


Ur LTC WAD* bis tod lah odeie SM 3.4 ahs os7b aus 3< 9 185 1-2-3 
RR PERTURS Vet ICOR Dew lajslelols 6c. sle's o's gas 185 4-5--6-7-8-9-60 
Gero. B. SEARS, 1860-1-2-3-4-5-6-7 8-9-70-1-2-3-4-5-6-7 (8 mos.) 
C. ALBERT STONELAKE..1877 (4 mos.)-8-9-80-1-2-3 (84 mos.) 
GEORGE W. CaseE..... 1883 (3% mos.)-4-5-6-7-8-9-90 (2 mos.) 
SSC Fy os oe thes th Mack ce o's ee ae ae 189> (113 mos.) 


CITY SUPERINTENDENTS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


STEPHEN CONGAR.. AE Ue die ROP apr ep ara 185 3-4-5-6-7-8-9 
G. B. SEARS, 1859- es bah SC mos. ) 
Wo. N. BarRinGER..1877 (4 mos. )-8-9-80-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-90 


ROR Oia 


OF THE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


TO THE COMMON COUNCIL. 


NEWARK, N. J., Feb. 28th, 1890. 


To the Honorable the Common Council of the City of 
Newark : 

GENTLEMEN—In accordance with the requirements 
of the City Charter and its supplements, the Board of 
Education respectfully presents the following report for 
the year 1889: 


CURRENT EXPENSES: 


RECEIPTS. 
STATE 
POLAND CE MTOM LOGO ate ea eo olor win aiiate @ ~ $9,541 79 
BitorA DOTOPTIAON jw 51ts eel etars aia. $13,110 69 
Uae sm COG dig x otstess Glare Guaeriee ate 301,151 34 
$314,262 03 
$323,803 82 
MUNICIPAL 
Balance {rom\1883.5%,34,-t armas $1,853 50 
Tax Ordinance, 1889. $101,415 00 
Interest on Bequest.. 240 00 
$101,655 oo 
$103,508 50 
UAL sts ae se ete oy ay eee $427,312 32 


EVO ILOUCMEMLOLWATC soleus acdes owlein nated obs $427,312 32 
i 
EXPENDITURES. 
STATE. 
BRPEME EES IS SALATICS yo lc) 9! dso was elo ee $319,708 61 
MUNICIPAL. 


Salaries, Text Books, Repairs, Fur- 
niture, Heating; Fuel, &c....... $95,617 24 


$415,325 85 


aN Clas titers sik vine sis $11,986 47 


EXPENDITURES IN DETAIL. 


STATE. 


APPROPRIATION. | EXPENDITURES, | BALANCES. 


Teachers’ Salaries— 


Day ochoolsi >. ..:.... $311,478 82 $308,262 99 $3,215 83 

Evening Schools...... 12,325 00 11,445 62 879 38 

BOhtlcrs wien. AVieis « « $323,803 82 $319,708 61 $4,095 21 
MUNICIPAL. 


APPROPRIATION. | EXPENDITURES. | BALANCES. 


iicers oalaties.....:..| -$10,050 00 $10,033 28 $16 72 
Janitors’ Salaries....... 24,000 00 23,642 23 Sie fag) 
PCIIOLICAIST 42 f). hetals, Ao 1,000 00 846 og 153 91 
The Cpe thy hs a 15,000. 00 14,404 03 595 97 
Text Books, Stationery 

BNUeATINting oP... 18,000 00 17,901 95 98 05 
Furniture and Supplies. . 8,700 00 8,690 92 9 08 
Heating Apparatus..... 6,138 54 3,487 46 2,651 08 
BAO MELE Foes csc bs II,000 00 8,330 84 2,669 16 
LO Sl A ra 2,600 oo 2,468 77 Loiy2s 
BRURACO Ut. gh wae: 1,500 00 163,75 TAG 26 
School: Census) )..3.2.% 2,575 95 BATE Oe OS Go es a, ke 
SO A ae 1,444 OI Wed AavOR a Wena: ved en 
Co TT Nee Se Aaa pe a 1,500 00 1,027 96 472 O4 


| | ee 


RAIS 2 en Beka _..| $103,508 50 $95,617 24 $7,891 26 


IO 


SCHOOL HOUSES AND SITES. 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance from 1888........ <1. $57,638 63 
Appropriation by Council, 

New PDOUErS.). 21. 5 wie. $6,000 00 

“Franklin” Fund (in part) 3,636 37 

For line fences......... Mees 
Poare $9,689 24 

-APPROPRIATIONS. 

Marshall Street School House...... $4,499 15 
South Tenth “ Sst? bee ees 10,400 00 
Thirteenth Avenue Ceili alk olga 4,236 38 
“Franklin” Rae a eae ACS 34,599 36 
South Street tae toy SB ge 129 50 
Hawkins Street ies NUON aNeie eh 4,465 45 
Miller Street Ae tater ete 803 03 
Hamburg Place Door aee Re 77 T8 A 5. goo oo 
New boilersice ens nese ptt ecm 6,000 00 
Lawrence Street School House..... 300 00 
Washington Street Sethi PN Liga tstete 175 00 
Elliot Street PE Mie dara. 175 00 
$66,682 87 
BANC eUnapprop lated, sos esi oes 645 00 


$67,327 87 


$67,327 87 


APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES. 


MARSHALL STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITION). | 


Balance from 1888 


Appropriation, 1889 


eeeoe eve ee 


$4,121 
oF 


28 
87 


$4,499 15 


II 


Expended for mason work.... 


extra mason work.... 
CALDEHLEL  WOLK. 6): of 
extra carpenter work.. 
painting works... 
Dati 1CN CES so ss « 
Brenitect si feessut..-,« + 


$1,843 00 
245 85 
PY hye che. 

216 46 
I0O 00 
551.0C 
85 41 

3 00 
44 40 
86 00 


SOUTH TENTH STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITION). 


Expended for mason work ..,..... 
carpenters work’... . 
painting WORK a ete” 
architect’s fees..... ie 
new furniture........ 
slate black boards.... 
MIiSCellANncOUS. » +s: 0s 


EMIT Os aia ora ccna es 


$3,304 00 


5,161 00 
325 00 
350 

1,008 00 
I12 42 
116 94 


$10,400 00 


$10,361 26 


$38 74 


12 


THIRTEENTH AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE (COMPLETION). 


Balance from er8S8 vee ecm ees $4,236 38 
SU ale ta for extra mason work. $88 57 
extra painting a: 210 94 
extra plumbing work. 105 18 
irom ences. tances 469 00 
architect's Teespy lars 395 88 
new furniture...) sa yo eLO0G 00 
miscellaneous........ 169 84 

Sana $2,507 41 

Balance vance. seen are $1,728 97 


‘‘ FRANKLIN ”’ SCHOOL HOUSE. 


Balance {rom 13335)..4 a. ees $29,632 99 
Appropriation from “Franklin’’ Fund 3,636 37 
A pDropriation, "7oS0. ie ees 1,330 00 
) $34,599 36 
E;xpended for mason work......... $9,756 oo 
extra mason work.... 1217 830 
Carpenters WOl Kittel. 8,665 oo 
extra carpenter work.. 97 §0 
painting work....... 674 00 
extra painting work.. 27 36 
plumbing and gas fitting 54250 
extra plumbing work. II2 00 
cut stone work... 227. 1,385 00 
arGRItECt Saleecnn mets 651 98 
heating apparatus.... 2,135 00 
Water Closets: +e ss ys 3,133 00 
new {UmMitlre wes 3% 1,229 40 
slate black boards.... | 49 15. 


grading and filling.... 630 62 
wood fence and stoops II2 26 


Expended for flagging work........ $1,261 69 
stone stoop.......... 325 00 
WROtEL ECO ars ols. s'. 830 00 
Gxita LON WOLKs oc. 57 00 
Museelaneous vic "s/s 260 34 
eee $33,281 68 
BATE Cote te Wags 7a) cae! sue Pah Pee at te 
SOUTH STREET SCHOOL HOUSE. 
Bee PPLOUNT ODO 6 os iain,c, 0 cas) 4 alae $129 50 


HAWKINS STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (COMPLETION). 


SEEEGUTON [O59 0.00 oes siete ees 7 $4,465 45 
Expended for extra carpenter work. $133 12 
extra painting work.. 212 34 
extra plumbing work. 85 12 
TOMS LCNGES te «lew 359 .00 
new furniture ....... 1,068 oo 
architectsrfeesiousie.% 3 406 13 
MOISCEMANEOUS + acciuiia. ss 222 25 

$2,535 96 

PC Gace en ate 2 is 2 $1,929 49 


MILLER STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (COMPLETION OF ADDITION). 


BeRIROEMITOM ST H50 5 <1. os ates eee $803 03 
Expended for carpenter work .. .. $459 09 
plumbing work...... IOT 94 
MiScellaneous «iss»... 30 20 

$591 23 


Balance: <3 ASSL CE $211 80 


14 


HAMBURG PLACE SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITIONAL GROUND). 


Appropriation, 1889....+..:se+sees 
Expended for additional ground.... 


NEW BOILERS. 


Appropriation; 1880)... .2. salons» 
Expended for Burnet Street School 


South Tenth Street 
School, Houses... ss a, 700uee 
Lock Street School 


Balances. ven woe eae 


$go0 0° 


$go00 oO 


$6,000 00 


$5,444 80 


$555 20 


LAWRENCE STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITION). 


ADPropLiation 1.580 seinen cates = 


Expended tor architects fees. .% 


$300 00 


$300 00 


WASHINGTON STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITION). 


ADBIOpriation "EtooOt ss sates inet 


Expended for architect’s fees...... 


ELLIOT STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITION). 


Appropiiation, “13007 adi nies is 


Expended for architect’s fees...... 


$175 00 
$175 00 


$175 00 
$175 00 | 
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BALANCES TO 1890. 


Marshall Street School House.... .......0.0e8: $65 03 
GUase Citi ottcet SCHOO! FIOUSE. «.. 6.65% vs cise « 38 74 
Thirteenth Avenue School House................ 1,728 97 
meee? “School FOUSEt fee y i glad vile ence es 1,317 68 
OPE EPECEE SON OO, LLOUSE soo ees cus’ a nite 2s wee wes 129 50 
iMawkins street School House. ..s 0... ... 00.000 1,929 49 
Baueurstreet: school Houses... 605 foe a. ss Ee eptes 211 80 
SEO rete arate et ahs Tk ole wher wie nw i+ 19) 4/0 ole. axa He nye 555 20 
Ite tee hee res he ame ele sy ees 645 00 

$6,621 41 
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Be PORT: 


To the Honorable the Board of Education of the City of 
Newark - : 


GENTLEMEN—I herewith submit the Thirty-third 
Annual Report of the City Superintendent of Public 
Schools. : 

I shall endeavor as briefly as possible to present for 
your consideration, a full and detailed statement of the 
condition and progress of the public schools of the city. 

The public school system has grown to its present 
proportions and efficiency through the intelligence and 
persistent efforts of the Board of Education, aided by 
a generous public and a corps of earnest and capable 
teachers. Many’ difficulties have been overcome. The 
public sentiment of the present time is heartily in favor 
of maintaining a vigorous system of public instruction. 
The conviction never was stronger than now that the 
masses should receive a thorough and practical education. 

The Board seems fully awake to the rapid growth of 
our population, and is correspondingly desirous of pro- 
viding for its increasing school needs. The public senti- 
ment of the tax payers will approve liberal appropriations 
for the cause of public education. 

The following table shows the school enumerations for 
1888 and 1880, in each ward, the increase and decrease. 
This table is a very sure indication of where the urgent 
and growing school needs are. 
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As shown, the net increase for the year 1889, is 672. 
The Board must furnish from twelve to twenty class- 
rooms per annum in order to meet the demand. 


SCHOOL ENUMERATION. 


TOS. iets 6 cogs sleie bisveie va. elelulyin » efoteee haere ra ste 51,519 
TOSS joys wine 6 0: Fete qhipys oie teene eae kale teehee 50,847 
Increase), 2 cls pecceeegecre een 672 
1889. 1888. Increase. Decrease. 
TSt) WE» <s 2,460 2,334 126 | 
2 we eter a ee 2,322 2 em ar seis 
Sie a Rats T eet 1,407 eeEOAT “095 144 
ACI bine Sheree. 1,984 2,013 ee 29 
Stipe ates Viet, 1,634 1,662 aie 28 
Die eect et 8,198 75943 355 Ba 
liye reach | eee 2,343 2,486 Lakai 143 
Sthag ) seater 4,709 53097 eer 388 
Otic psi as detereteh wen es Le 1,520 ste. 107 
FOU suis Rika eo .et tou A,ErI 3,851 260 
TAL eUpdates 2,829 2,665 164 
LATER | Che LR SPL EM Slept d 6,050 485 
TOC INE Ht ere tetancgs 8,178 8,105 73 
TAC tr wena 1,146 1,106 40 dacee 
ERtO Ts: cts oe aT OG 2,323 eee 
Ota se nee eis 51,519 50,847 1,674 1,002 


Net jincteaser.. «.s5stiseraieenioe 672 


By an examination of the foregoing table we note that 
the greatest increase is in the Twelfth Ward, viz., 485; 
the next, in the Sixth Ward, viz., 355. Of the fifteen — 
wards, eight—first, second, sixth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, 
thirteenth, fourteenth—show an increase of 1674, and 
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seven, viz.: third, fourth, fifth, seventh, eighth, ninth and 
fifteenth, show a decrease of 1,002, leaving, as before 
stated, a net increase of 672. 

Enquiries frequently come to my office for information 
presented in the following tables: 

The enumeration for 1889 of the children of different 
ages, from 5 to 18 inthe different wards: 
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The number of school buildings in use during the year 
ending June, 1889, was 42, containing the following 
schools and departments: 


Peete COOP Mebeernt A tic a sicvel sad. aia wie dyave viene) 6 anaes I 
Ton TRE aBg TDS 8 ie ARS en co are I 
High ES OTA eSae tear he Se SS OU 2 
BEANIE PASC PIO SY ars sR ee ete kw no pod etalen tte 16 
Primary Tce of Oy Yikes AOR ne Ra eC NPR, SE 36 
MICELY 11 Ms a Oh Shr ate y skis ee IWS ales 2 
Soloed..." ~ bo ACM a a cig er I 

TED Be Bt SR Re Se aie Be our eee rae 59 


The number of evening schools in operation was 7; 
6 for five months and 1 for six, viz: The Evening 
Drawing School in Upper Library Hall. 


The official visits of members of the Board and the 
Superintendent are noted in the following tabulated 
statements: 


EEE SO NOOU oir cia e tC he aie ec Ve cieit ese bie Ste 15 
NN ese s ein xine held x's.s aise sis te tose ee 7 
High Deere ae, Weed ie aieze Se ee oa! d wl ele de sta ote 34 
BMT EESCNOOIS Otto se wale viele steaiste Wine seb ware 374 
Primary PRPS ad: Bibra. tase ll tas noe 
LU DLUN GDI iis Crag | ee a a eae 13 
MEMEO TLOO tite e's) (2 oka Stor eiala t eiri ove SAG > Stak 15 
Mee SCHODIS Sieh c ths os saints cs oss ake 54 
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During the same time the Superintendent made visits 


as follows: 


Normal School). 2 ¢.4.0. sis 2 ete ents ema 45 
Training: 600-22 Setieccve pi eee Oreeee cee eee 32 
High 6 eleie sAOET sp boule a eee ee en 69 
Gratamar Schools‘hs. . .2 sa. dei ese ee eee 265 
Primary " PIE Epes er ales | 423 
Industrial:- “*' sy 25, toc oer erene eee ak ee 9 
Colored School sic och ee eee eee 9 
Evening Schools .......1-s++sseeceesceeevees 29. 

Total». .23.tw%el nore, syeiat  eetonet name emeancr se orem 881 


The Superintendent during these visits examined the 
grade and quality of work done in the instruction of the 
classes, also inspected the condition of the rooms and 
premises generally. 

The condition of the school premises was found 
generally satisfactory. Many of the Principals and class 
teachers are vigilant and careful concerning the condition | 
of the buildings and grounds as regards the health and 
comfort of the pupils. Todas 

The frequent conferences held in the past with the 
Principals have been continued, with no diminution of 
interest and profit. 

The readiness and willingness of all the teachers to 
co-operate with the Superintendent in all efforts for the 
advancement of the schools is deserving of commenda- 
tion. Noone hesitates, much less refuses to join efforts 
with him for the general good. 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


As I have for several years given a full description of 
the various school buildings located in the different 
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wards, I deem it unnecessary to extend this article 
beyond moderate limits. 

It has been stated several times in former reports that 
while in some localities the school provisions seem ade- 
quate, in others on account of long distances, unopened 
streets and unflagged side-walks the accommodations are 
sadly insufficient. These difficulties are being overcome 
and will eventually disappear. ‘ 

The Council should furnish a liberal construction fund 
that the Board may not be delayed or crippled in pro- 
viding school room for all the children of the city. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


The, Board now owns 37 buildings, distributed as 
follows: 


eta ATi rekte tT mots 2, containing 24 class rooms. 

*od Sp ER oA 2, ihe 27 ce 6¢ 
3d FORM PAYER op i Perth ‘“ 
4th Lois wae atses 35 £e 22 66 66 
5th Oe bse el elas, If Mt 15 66 oe 
6th : Ct Dae CCLS as 6 51 oe 66 
7th PO St 13, 4 Bice ‘< 
8th iS CE 4, se 38 “c 66 
gth ch ac anon a aN igs as Sr Gee! ‘< 
1-01 hts a a see 4 ‘“ oneal ‘6 
“Fi by As i pa a 3, «“ ae. &é 
Pathe) Ae a 3, ‘<c 34 ‘<c j ‘“ 
(yeh Oe bde ba irae ke aera hee? < na é< 
Meebo ieee’ a 8% 8 2, es 16 Oe “ 
BALE cet vieyes Sepak ih 1 «s 

BOLL Gus Grats als aur 400 


* Nineteen of these rooms belong to the High School. 
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In addition to the foregoing, the Board rents 6 build- 
ings, located as follows : 


1st Ward .... 2, containing 4 class rooms. 
od -+¥ I ‘“ Bits 6c 
Mout 5 a : 
6th ce I ce 2) ce “c 
eeeere*# e® @e 9 
ce (73 a3 
rath Shee eae. 1 . 2 
Teste Osa sete I, 2 pes i 
Totals 6, 17 


These 43 buildings contain 417 class rooms, with a 
seating capacity of about 22,000. 

As stated last year we have in Lafayette Street, 
Newton Street, Eighteenth Avenue, one room each that 
will seat from 30 to. 35 pupils. This gives 420 possible 
class rooms. 

The Normal School now occupies two rooms in the 
Market Street Primary School building. These are 
entirely insufficient as to size and. other conveniences 
absolutely needed by this important department of our 
school system. The needs of this school will be pre- 
sented later in this report. : 

The High School building has been enlarged and 
utilized to the utmost limit of the lot, unless it may 
be thought well to add another story. It is doubtful, 
however, if the side walls will admit this. | 

The light in the rooms on the ground floor on the 
Washington street side is very poor. This can be 
readily remedied by an additional window in each room; 
a matter of not large expense nor difficult execution. 
I would urge that this be done as soon as practicable. 
Attention was called to this last year, the matter was 
examined into and pronounced feasible. Otherwise the 
house is in very fair condition. As has been several 
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times stated heretofore, the building cannot accommo- 
date the pupils entitled to attend the High School. 

The attention of the Board was called in the report 
for last year, to the excessive noise in Washington street 
caused by the cobble stone pavement. The Street 
Commissioner promised to call the attention of the 
Committee on Streets of the Council to the matter, but 
as yet nothing has been done. The street is now torn 
up for the purpose of laying a horse car track. It seems 
to me a good time to put down a noiseless pavement. 
I would ask the Board to take such steps as may be 
necessary to remove this annoyance. 

The Annex building, viz., the O’Connor property on 
Washington street, was leased and the entire building 
fitted up for school purposes. At the opening of the 
school in September last six classes were comfortably 
provided for here. These classes numbered upwards of 
200 pupils. The house is in fair condition and in all 
ways quite comfortable. 

The necessity for a new and commodious building for 
the High School never was more apparent than at pres- 
ent. Something should be done in this direction very 
soon. The present building is much needed for the 
Normal and Training School; also to provide suitable 
accommodations for the Second Ward, which at present 
is suffering for want of better and more ample room. : 

By taking the present High School building for this 
purpose several questions can be solved: Ist. The High 
School can be provided with sufficient room; 2d. The 
Second Ward will be amply and satisfactorily accommo- 
dated ; 3d. The needs of the Normal and Training School 
will be fully met and the school centrally and perma- 
nently located; 4th. An opportunity will be furnished for 
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giving better facilities to the Colored School; if thought 
desirable, to use the present Second Ward house for this 
purpose. 

All this can be accomplished by building one house. 
I earnestly urge the Board to give this suggestion serious 
consideration. | | 

The Burnet Street house is probably now in the best 
condition for school work that it has been since it was 
built. The furniture is being replaced from year to year. 
The walls have been repainted and the premises gener-: 
ally put in excellent repair... A large horizontal boiler 
was put in last fall, which furnishes an abundance of 
steam. The house is now thoroughly warmed through- 
out without any urging or forcing of the heating arrange- 
ments. The Board does well in putting in heating 
apparatus of sufficient capacity to provide for the easy 
and abundant warming of all the class rooms. . 

The light in one of the rooms in the primary depart- 
ment on the east side of the building is very poor. 
This was caused by building a stairway, which inter- 
fered with the windows admitting light to that room. 
This serious defect should be remedied as soon’ as pos- 
sible. The harm to the vision of the pupils must be 
apparent to all. 

I think an addition of two rooms, at least, can be 
easily made to this building, either on the east or west 
side. There is plenty of ground room. All that is 
necessary is to overcome some architectural objections 
in the plan of the present building. This will do away 
with the annex room on Eagles street and decidedly 
improve the house. I would urge that the matter 
receive prompt attention with reference to such addition. 

What was said last year in regard to the Annex on 
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are the chief difficulties met with in these annex buildings. 

The James Street building, occupied by the Industrial 
School, is in usual good order, with the exception of the 
privy vault adjoining the rear of the main building. The 
odor is very offensive and must be detrimental to the 
health of those in that part of the house. The matter 
was to be corrected by the owners of the property, but 
as yet nothing has been done. 

In speaking of the High School I referred quite at 
at length to the Market Street building, and said all that 
seems necessary in that connection. The premises are 
in good condition as to repair and, sanitary provision, but 
entirely insufficient as to room. The Second Ward is 
entitled to larger school accommodations. I would refer 
to my remarks concerning this ward in last year’s report. 

The objection several times made to the arrangement, 
wardrobe accommodations, light and ventilation of the 
rear portion of the Washington Street house still holds 
good. The prospect now is that the necessary alterations 
will be made. When this is done this building will be 
one of the best in the city. The house is in as good 
condition as it can be with the present arrangements. 

The improvements upon the Marshall Street property 
have rendered that school very comfortable The house 
now contains six rooms, five of which are occupied. The 
new rooms are large, light and in every way well adapted 
to class instruction. When this building shall be fully 
reconstructed it will be a very convenient primary house. 

The buildings for the Lawrence Street School district 
are in very good order. The objection made to the 
Washington Street house applies to Lawrence Street. 
The light and ventilation are very defective. The rooms 
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can be made excellent in every way by a re-arrangement, ~ 
whereby the halls shall be placed in the centre and the 
class rooms on the outside. This will make them corner 
rooms, thus giving light and ventilation on two sides. 
When this is done the school will be, in every way, 
greatly benefited. 

The Colored School house remains the same as last 
year, in fair condition but badly located. This school 
should have better facilities. A proper site should be 
procured and a suitable house provided for it. 

The Lafayette Street house is in a very satisfactory 
condition in most respects. The steam pipes in a num- 
ber of the rooms were re-arranged during the long 
vacation last summer. This has removed a cause of 
much complaint in the over-heating of some of the 
class rooms and the under-heating of others. New and 
improved furniture is put in from time to time, much to 
the satisfaction of pupils and teachers. 

As stated in last report the house is not crowded 
and can easily give some relief to Hamburg Place dis- 
trict, by a re-adjustment of the boundary lines. 

The excellent condition of all the buildings in the 
Sixth Ward is to be commended. There are now four 
large and well equipped houses in this ward, besides 
three very good rooms in the upper part of Wickliffe 
Street Chapel. Newton Street house contains seventeen 
rooms; Camden Street, twelve; South Tenth Street, 
fourteen, the principal’s office making fifteen; Thirteenth 
Avenue, eight, the principal’s office making nine—an 
aggregate, including Wickliffe Street Annex, of forty-six 
class rooms. All of these rooms are in satisfactory 
condition. 

A new horizontal boiler has been put into Newton 
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- Street building. This has removed all difficulty in thor- 
oughly warming the house. The same style of boiler has 
also been put into South Tenth Street building. These 
buildings are now thoroughly warmed without trouble. 

A number of desirable improvements have been made 
in the Wickliffe Street house. A door-way was cut 
through the wall between the main school room and the 
south hall, thus enabling the pupils to pass directly from 
the outer hall to the school room, instead of passing 
through two halls and an ante room before reaching the 
class rooms. 

A room has been neatly fitted up on the: ground floor 
for the use of the teachers. The side walls of the class 
rooms have been handsomely painted. The house is in 
a very comfortable condition. 

If an adjoining site can be purchased, as it now seems. 
probable, a very desirable house can be erected here. 
This ward, is in need of larger school accommodations. 

The school buildings in the Eighth Ward are among 
the most creditable in the city. The accommodations 
they afford are, however, practically exhausted. It was 
thought that the completion of the Franklin School 
would give relief for some time to come, but to the sur- 
prise of all the rooms were all filled at the opening of the 
school. When fully completed this house will contain 
sixteen rooms, and will be architecturally one of the 
fnest.in the: State: -- 

The rapid growth in Woodside will render it necessary, 
very soon, to enlarge the Elliot Street house. This can 
be readily done by carrying out in the main the plan 
already begun there. The lot is ample and finely located. 

I still feel compelled to again call attention to the 
unfinished rooms on the top floor of the Summer Avenue 
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house. These rooms can be easily finished and fitted up 
for grammar grade classes. The grammar school accom- 
modations in this school are entirely insufficient. I 
agai urge this improvement. 

The Chestnut Street house is in satisfactory condiviod 
in most respects. Some complaint has been made of the 
proximity of the water closets to the rear extension of 
the school building. This, however, can be remedied by 
care in flushing and draining. | 

The raising of the Miller Street School to a full gram- 
mar grade has relieved the Chestnut Street School from 
over pressure. There is no doubt but this house will be 
sufficient for some time to come. Some arrangement of 
the partitions between the front rooms of the second and 
third floors will greatly improve these floors. The rooms — 
are now small and very poorly ventilated. Remove the 
cross partitions between these rooms and reduce the num- 
ber of rooms on these floors from eight to six, and the 
health and comfort of the school will be greatly enhanced. 
Also each floor in the grammar department will have 
a good assembly room for the opening exercises and 
public occasions, which occur frequently. The number 
of class rooms under this arrangement will be fourteen, 
with a seating capacity of 840, as many as should ever 
be gathered under this roof. I would recommend that 
this change be made. 

The school buildings of the Tenth Ward are generally 
in good condition. The difficulty in ventilating and 
lighting the rear rooms of: Oliver Street house com- 
plained of heretofore, is not yet corrected. 

All the rooms but one in the South Street house have 
been furnished and are now occupied. This section is 
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rapidly growing, and all the school accommodations will 
soon be exhausted. 

Walnut Street building is over-crowded. The class 
rooms are altogether too small. This is a good locality 
and has a large fine lot, ample enough to admit of 
enlarging the house to at least ten rooms. This would 
accommodate six hundred pupils. I trust the Board will 
give early attention to this suggestion. 

The school population has entirely outgrown the 
Houston Street house. <A large number of pupils in 
this section are unable to gain admission to the school. 
The distance from other schools and bad streets render 
it impossible for these children to attend school. They 
are literally in the street. This is wrong; these people 
have no means or opportunities to educate their children, 
except the public schools. Provision should be made for 
them at once. 

It is under contemplation to purchase a lot and erect a 
house somewhat on the plan of the Hawkins Street build- 
ing, to be located in the neighborhood of Houston Street, 
to accommodate those portions of the Tenth and Twelfth 
Wards that are now practically cut off from school priv- 
ileges by distance and unopened or unflagged streets. 
This is much needed and should be done as soon as 
practicable. 

The Eleventh Ward School buildings are generally in 
good condition, though the steady increase in school 
population will soon make it necessary to increase the 
school room. 

In the Twelfth Ward the Hawkins Street house has 
relieved the South Market Street School, so that the 
children of that district are very well accommodated. 

Hawkins Street building contains eight rooms, five of 
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which are now occupied. This house isa fine one and 
gives excellent satisfaction to the school patrons in that 
neighborhood. | é 

Hamburgh Place is likely to be very soon much pressed 
for room. The house under consideration near Houston 
street, will afford the needed relief here. 

The Thirteenth Ward is under pressure again. The 
school buildings are all not only full but crowded, except 
Monmouth Street, which has one vacant room. This, 
however, will very soon be needed to meet the demands 
of the southern portion of the ward lying near Clinton 
avenue. Upon the opening of the schools last Septem- 
ber, it was found necessary again to rent the annex 
roomson the corner of Eighteenth avenue and Livings- 
ton streets. These were furnished and immediately 
filled with pupils. Over one hundred children are 
accommodated here. 

Morton Street is taxed to the utmost. I would urge 
the recommendation made last year, that another site be 
procured at once in this ward, somewhere in the vicinity 
of Clinton Hill. The need here will be imperative before 
a building can be completed and furnished for use 

The Miller Street house was decidedly improved by 
removing the central stairway leading to the upper floor, 
and converting the upper hall with the class rooms into 
a large and well arranged assembly room. This makes it 
possible at opening exercises and other special occasions 
to assemble the school and to some extent at least, 
accommodate visitors. The arrangement gives very 
great satisfaction to the school and its patrons. 

Central Avenue and Lock Street buildings are in their 
usual good condition. The Lock Street house has 
received a new boiler, which has removed all cause of 
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complaint in the matter of warming. A large coal vault 
was put into Central Avenue building. These improve- 
ments have supplied a long standing need. More room 
will soon be needed in this district. As stated last year, 
the Lock Street house can easily be enlarged to eight or 
ten rooms. This will meet the demand for some years. 

What I said last year in regard to the Clover Street 
house, still remains true: 

“I feel compelled to again urge upon the Board, as 
‘was done last year, not only the importance but the 
necessity of securing at an early day large school sites 
in the outlying and rapidly growing portions of the city. 
This is a matter of economy and safety. The Board can 
select with reference to room, light, surroundings, etc. 
In all these localities provision should be made for large 
buildings—from fifteen to twenty rooms.” 


SANITATION. 


The Sanitary Committee of the Board during the early 
part of the year 1889, made a very careful examination 
of all the public school buildings and premises in the 
city. A number of days were spent in this inspection. 
The committee was patient and searching in its inves- 
tigation. The points specially noted were the kind 
and efficiency of the heating apparatus. The tempera- 
ture of the rooms, and its record; light and ventilation. 
Special note was made of the quantity and direction of 
the light furnished each room, the suitableness of the 
furniture as to size and physical comfort; the plumbing, 
sewer connections and drainage, etc.; the proximity of 
nuisances of any kind to the school premises. The water 
closets received severe attention. The chief objection 
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made to them was in some instances, want of room, 
insufficient supply of water, neglect of proper flushing 
by janitors, wooden floors which become very foul by 
absorption, ‘the lack of sufficient light in a number of 
cases. The Committee was earnest in recommending 
that a better supply of water be furnished, and that stone 
or asphalt floors be substituted for the wooden ones; and 
that the divisions or stalls in the boys’ closets be 
removed. : 

The influence of these visits of the Sanitary Com- 
mittee was decidedly beneficial upon those in charge of 
the school premises. 

The basements—basement closets, cellars, sub-cellars, 
cess-pools and all inlets and outlets connected with the 
premises, were thoroughly inspected and overhauled. 

I trust the practice so well introduced by this Com- 
mittee will be continued by future committees on Sani- 
tary Regulations. No committee of the Board comes so 
close to the health and general comfort of teachers and 
pupils. 

What was said last year by the Superintendent in 
relation to contagious diseases, may be repeated again 
and with emphasis: 2 

“In this connection, I deem it proper to say a word in 
relation to contagious diseases. To preventthe spread 
of these is no easy matter. An arrangement has been in 
use for some years, whereby the Board of Health sends 
to the office of the Superintendent a list of all the cases 
reported by the physicians. These are at once sent to’ 
the principals, giving name, residénce and disease. This 
works very well, with this exception: many of the 
notices reach the schools too late to be of any use. The- 
Health Officer complains that he does not receive the 
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record promptly from the physician. If the schools can 
be informed without delay, protection from infectious 
diseases will be largely increased. This is a matter to 
which the Sanitary Committee should give attention.”’ 

I have taken the pains to secure ftom each principal 
a statement concerning the health of the teachers and 
pupils in the classes under his care, which will be found 
under the head of Physical Training. 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 


The public sentiment of the present time is active and 
intelligent in relation to the construction of school build- 
ings. Some twelve years ago—1878—in the Annual 
Report to the Board, I presented this subject quite fully 
and with much care. I shall venture to repeat some 
things then and there said. The reason for so doing is, 
that they are as important now as they were then: 

“It seems to me that the purposes for which a school 
building is erected should determine its plan. I fear this _ 
is not always the case; too often I am sorry to say the 
shape of the lot, its narrow limits, or an unwise attempt to 
savé a little expense in the first cost, and the desire, 
almost universal, to accommodate the greatest number in 
the smallest space, determine the plan and arrangement. 

“When we reflect that thousands of our children spend 
from ten to fourteen years in these rooms, and that, too, 
during the formative period, when more good or more 
harm may be done to body, mind and heart, than during 
any like period throughout life, it seems to me this sub- 
ject cannot well be over-estimated. 

The location should be as free from all objections, 
both physical and moral, as possible. No nuisances 
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affecting the moral or physical condition of the school 
should be tolerated for a moment. 

I think some type of school building should be 
adopted for the city. At present we have no plan; every 
building is more or less an experiment, and almost as 
soon as completed a series of alterations is commenced 
to adapt it to school purposes. The roof leaks, the light 
is bad, the ventilation worse, and the heating apparatus 
works badly, or not at all, and the building cannot be 
warmed. The rooms are often too small; there is no 
proper provision for taking care of clothing; outhouses 
are frequently badly located, and are often entirely 
inadequate for the wants of the school, and in some 
cases there is no protection whatever for the pupils, 
while taking recess, during cold and stormy weather. 
I do not speak of these defects in a fault finding spirit, 
but that we may call to mind the many things that 
need serious consideration in the construction and equip- 
ment of a school-house. 

Warming, ventilating, supplying with light and fur- 
nishing school buildings, should, in my judgment, receive 
at the hands of those entrusted with this responsible 
duty, the most careful and intelligent consideration. : 

Steam seems to be the accepted method of heating 
public buildings. There are three ways in use of distrib- 
uting the steam or heat after its generation; first, by 
coils or stacks of pipes distributed around the room; 
second, by coils or stacks of pipes placed in air chambers, 
from which the heated air is distributed to the various © 
rooms by hot air registers ; third, a combination of the first 
and second. The first named method is the more 
economical and the one used mainly in our schools. The 
chief and pretty much the only objection to it is, that it — 
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uses over and over again the same air, which is a very 
serious matter where the room is small, and as is gen- 
erally the case, crowded with pupils and little or no 
provision made for changing the air of the room. The 
combination method, is, in my opinion, the proper one 
to use. The direct radiation should be sufficient to 
warm the room independent of the indirect principle, 
which should be relied upon to furnish thorough ventila- 
tion. Where this combination is used good results are 
obtained. I think with these facts before us the necessity 
for some means that shall promptly and rapidly ventilate 
our school rooms is apparent. 

Light, its quantity, direction and distribution, is no 
less important than are the warming and ventilation. In 
setting forth the importance of this matter I need only 
to direct attention to several of our school buildings 
where, by the improper location of the windows and the 
arrangement of the rooms, the pupils or the teachers, 
and sometimes both, are inconvenienced, and in some 
cases, as is known to members of the Board, seriously 
injured. Time nor space will permit me to extend these 
remarks upon this particular part of school architecture, 
but it seems to me of sufficient importance to demand 
more attention than it has received in the past. 

In regard to ventilation, I will only say here that in 
some of our buildings no proper or adequate provision 
is made for it. In some rooms unfavorably located the 
air is very impure during nearly the entire session; in 
others the means provided are improperly used or not at 
all. I am, however, able to say that better attention is 
given in this direction than heretofore, and that it will 
not be long before all the facilities we have will be used 
wisely and to the best advantage. 
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The question undoubtedly will arise:—How shall 
these difficulties and defects be removed? Why talk 
about them if we cannot remove them or avoid them? 

It will no doubt require some time and patience to 
correct these faults in the buildings already in use, but it 
seems to me that it will be wisdom on our part, in so far 
as is possible, to see well to it that the er/ors of the past 
are not repeated in the future. We should profit by 
experience. Without intending any disrespect to the 
class named, I will venture to make a statement, and I 
do it with respectful deference. Architects as a general 
rule are not thoroughly informed as to the physiological, 
moral and intellectual needs of our pupils in the school 
room; the very things of all others for which wise and 
ample provision should be made. 


There are four types or general plans of school 
buildings now in use throughout the country. I have | 


reference to the division into halls and class rooms, with 
all their arrangements. 

The first I will notice is the combination of audience 
and class rooms on the same floor. Its object is economy 
through its utility. Several rooms by means of sliding 
doors or sashes can be converted into an assembly hall 
for special School exercises or public occasions. It has 
some apparent advantages in this direction» This is the 
plan that prevails in our city. The City of Brooklyn has 
used it largely in the past, but is now, I understand, 
changing it. There are a number of objections to it; I 
shall take time and space here to note only two of them. 

First. The attempt to convert a hall or an audience 
room into aset of class rooms, or a set of class rooms 
into a hall, generally fails to satisfy either purpose. 
The object of the hall is largely destroyed, and the use 
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of the class rooms is seriously interfered with by the 
attempt. 

Second. The plan requires that the pupils all face 
in the same direction, that they may be supervised or 
addressed from the general platform as a public audience ; 
this usually renders it impossible to properly distribute 
the light, locate the blackboards and distribute the steam 
pipes, matters of the first importance in a study and 
recitation room; but most likely would be of small 
- moment in a hall in which no study or class exercises 
take place. | 

The second is the independent class room with a 
large hall in the upper story for public occasions and the 
occasional assembling of the *school. This is the Boston 
plan, and the one generally prevailing in our large eastern 
cities. Each class is an independent school, with all the 
appurtenances necessary for its instruction and manage- 
ment. This plan costs more than the first named, but 
its advantages are many and marked. Among the 
most prominent of these is this: that less general 
work is done, but more individual effort is secured, in 
my opinion, to the very great advantage of the pupil. 
One of the most serious defects in our systems and 
methods of instruction, is the tendency to mass rather 
than individualize. 

The third plan is the large assembly room with class 
rooms adjoining; pupils assemble in the main hall, pass 
to the class rooms, and at stated times during the day 
re-assemble in the main room. This plan is still in quite 
general use in villages and country towns. It has some 
advantages, but many drawbacks; chief among these 
may be named, loss of time in the frequent changes from 
room to room, and the more or less interference with the 
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personal influence and moulding power of the teacher 
upon the conduct and character of his pupils. 

The fourth. is a combination, or rather modification | 
of the independent class room and audience room plans, 
by means of sliding doors or sashes. The building is 
constructed with a broad passage hall”running through 
the centre from end to end, or from side to side. This 
hall-way is one of the most important and valuable 
features in the building; of its many advantages, the 
following only can be named here. - It makes the venti- 
lation easy and thorough; it avoids the necessity of 
interrupting the classes by passing through them in 
attending to the various calls and wants of the school. 
In case of an alarm or panic there is very little danger of 
a blockade. The evolutions and various movements of 
the school, during recess and dismissal are greatly aided 
by it. Two rooms can be thrown together by sliding 
doors, which are solid, and usually hung at the top. 

This plan secures all the advantages of the separate 
class room and also retains, so far as is profitable, the 
desirable features of the audience room. I am satisfied 
we endeavor to conduct too many of our exercises with 
a crowd. 

In regard to the furnishing of our school building, I 
have but a few words to say here, and those in the form 
of suggestions. I call attention to the matter now, as it 
should be considered when the building is planned. 

I know of no improvement that would aid so much in 
every direction in the work and results of the school as 
the substitution of single desks for the double ones now 
in use. I would earnestly recommend that all rooms 
hereafter furnished, be seated with single desks. The 
advantages are very many, the limits of this report will 
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permit me to name only one or two. A large portion of 
the discipline now necessary will be avoided, as each 
pupil sits by himself and is thus removed from most of 
the temptations that so often overcome him. The pupil 
will have a better supply of light and pure air, and he 
will have more breathing space ; he will be more accessi- 
ble to the teacher, and the teacher will be more accessible 
to him. Many, if not all, the social difficulties that are 
sometimes so perplexing and annoying to teachers and 
parents will be removed from the school room. 

Too much care cannot be exercised in adjusting the 
size of desk, height of seat from the floor, and the adjust- 
ment of the form of the back and seat to the physio- 
logical needs of the pupil. I ask the attention of the 
Committee on School Hotises and through it the Board 
of Education, to the foregoing suggestions. 
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The following table shows the enrollment, attendance, 
&c., in the different schools, from September, 1888, to 
September, 1889: 


Average Average Per Cent of 
Enrollment, Enrollment. Attendance. Attendance, 
Normal School...... ; 48 43 40 93. 
High aN a See 840 700 644 92. 
Grammar Schools.... 5,514 4,683 4,323 92.3 
Primary ; 17,506 12.861 11.264 87.5 
Tpaustrial : ° ; 435 244 205 84. 
@olored: school, : >, -.. 205 149 126 84.5 


eleretiebas t's 6% Phone 2A Ce 18,680 16,602 88.8 
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The following table shows the increase or decrease in 
the different schools for the year 1889 over the year 1888: 


Normal School... 


High 


Grammar Schools 


Primary 


Industrial 
Colored School.. 


Net increase 1,334 


997 


” Of the 24,548 enrolled for the year, 
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The study of the foregoing emphasizes the fact many 
times noted in these reports to the Board, that the 
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school attendance for the great body of children prac- 
tically closes at from 12 to 14. A faithful and rigid 
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enforcement of the Compulsory School Law will without 
doubt change this for the better. 


Number of children attending private schools; census, 
1889: 
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Much pains has been taken to obtain a correct state- 
ment of the number of pupils attending the private 
schools of the city. The foregoing is not far from 
correct. 


The following shows in convenient form the variation 
“in attendance of the pupils of the respective ages for 
1888 and 1880: 


1888, 


1,103 
2,746 
2,902 
2,816 
2,628 
2,702 
2,477 
2,258 
1,620 
981 
53/ 
242 
123 
Mi 


23,214 


Net increase 


1889. 


50 


Increase. Decrease. 


ggt were between 5 and 6 years of age.... 


3,094 
3,068 
2,909 
2,888 
2,834 
2,634 
2,339 
1,768 
1,028 
544 
255 
112 
82 


24,548 
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348 
166 

93 
260 
132 
157 


I12 


LE 


123 


The number of the day school teachers in the employ 
of the Board, their classification and distribution, and the 
increase for the year ending June, 1889, are shown in the 


following table: 


Normal School 
High School 


Grammar Schools 


Primary Schools 
Industrial Schools 
Colored School 


Special Teachers 


"eeosvrereeeste 


oewmete rt oes eee eeeoeee 


Malé. 


ee ee. e+e ere eervreee ese © © eo @ 


a 6 © G6 © 8.0 8 60 6.0 @ ayer e 


siutanacetn tigi ighie Une trates 34 


31 


Female. 


Total. 


51 


The following are the changes of note that occurred 
among the teachers during the past year: 

Mr. Wm. M. Giffin, who resigned the principalship of 
the Lawrence Street School to take the position of Vice- 
Principal of the Cook County Normal School, Illinois. 
Mr. Giffin had served the schools of Newark since 1873, 
a period of sixteen years; first as Principal of the school 
in Woodside, then as Principal of the South Tenth 
Street School, from which he was transferred to the 
Training School, Market street, January 1, 1880, and 
from there to the principalship of the Lawrence and 
Commerce Streets Schools, April 1, 1882. In all these 
positions he rendered the most efficient service. He was 
studious, inventive and progressive in all his methods 
and work. In his present field of work he will without 
doubt take such rank as will be creditable to his industry 
and ability. | 

In accepting his resignation the Board unanimously 
adopted the following : 


Resolved, That the Board, in accepting the resignation of Mr. 
Wm. M. Giffin, as Principal of the Lawrence Street and Com- 
merce Street Schools, expresses its regret, tenders its thanks 
for his faithful services, accepts with satisfaction the manner 
in which he has discharged his duties and congratulates him 
upon his promotion, wishing him great success in his new 
position as Vice-Principal of Cook County Normal School, 
Illinois. 

Resolved, That this resolution be entered upon the minutes 
and a copy of the same transmitted to Mr. Giffin by the Sec- 
retary of the Board. | 


Mrs. Mary A. Mershon resigned as Principal of the 
Wickliffe Street School, June 28, 1889. She filled with 
much success the responsible position of class teacher 
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and principal for twenty years. Always faithful and 
kind in her intercourse with her teachers and pupils, 
she won their confidence and respect. 

In accepting her resignation the Board adopted the 
the following: 

Resolved, That the Board in accepting the resignation of 
Mrs. Mary A. Mershon, Principal of Wickliffe Street Primary 
School, hereby expresses its thanks for her long and faithful 
services, and tenders its good wishes for her continued 
prosperity. 


Resolved, That this resolution be entered upon the minutes — 


and a copy thereof transmitted to Mrs. Mershon. 


In both of these cases appropriate resolutions, express- 
ive of the high esteem and confidence of the principals 
and teachers, were adopted by the Principals’ Association 
and the Teachers’ Institute. 

Mr. H. T. Dawson resigned the position of teacher of 
Mathematics in:the Male Department of the High 
School, March 2, 1889. Mr. A. S. Downing of Palmyra, 
N. Y., was unanimously appointed by the Board to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. H. S. Anderson was transferred from the princi- 
palship of the Camden Street School to the same position 
in the Lawrence Street School; Mr. J. L.~Terwilliger, 
from the principalship of South Street School to position 
of principal of Camden Street School; Mr. T. T. Collard, 
from the principalship of the Training School to the 
principalship of the Franklin School;- Miss Ann E. 
Sayre, from the Grammar Department of the Newton 
Street School to the principalship of the Wickliffe 
Street Primary School; Miss Alice M. Fletcher, from 
the vice-principalship of Primary Department of Central 
Avenue School to same position in Grammar Department 
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of South Tenth Street Intermediate School; Miss M. 
Ida Dean, from Grammar Department of Central Avenue 
School to position of vice-principal of Primary Depart- 
ment of same school; Mr. Joseph A. Hallock, from the 
principalship of Webster Street Intermediate School to 
same position of Webster Street Grammar School; Mr. 
J. Wilmer Kennedy, from the principalship of Miller 
Street Intermediate School to the position of principal 
of Miller Street Grammar School; Mr. H. J. Dougherty, 
from the principalship of Eighteenth Avenue Interme- 
diate School to the principalship of the Eighteenth 
Avenue Grammar School. All these transfers took effect 
September 1, 1889, except Principal Dougherty, which 
dates from November I, 1880. 

Mr. Lewis W. Thurber, from Paterson schools, was 
appointed as principal of South Street School; Mr. K. S. 
Blake, as principal of the Normal and Training School. 
At the time of his appointment Mr. Blake was in charge 
of the schools of Harrison, Ohio. Both these gentlemen 
give promise of excellent success. Miss Marie Biittner, 
of Monticello Seminary, was appointed teacher of Ger- 
man in the High School. She entered upon her work at 
the opening of the school in September last. She has 
shown much vigor and skill in conducting this depart- 
ment in the High School. 

No deaths occurred among the teachers during the 
year closing September 1, 1880. 

The deep interest on the part of the teachers as a 
- body continues. This is clearly evidenced by the efforts 
of large numbers to improve their professional attain- 
ments. Many belong to the New Jersey Teachers’ 
Reading Circle, and over three hundred joined the State 
Teachers’ Association and others still continue their 
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attendance upon the lectures given for the instruction 
of teachers in the New York University every Saturday. 
All this is‘ highly commendableyand will certainly stand 
to the credit of the teachers of Newark. 

I feel that the Board of Education realizes and 
approves these efforts of its teachers to advance their 
own efficiency and thereby enhance the best interests 
of sound education in our city. 


ie 


OBER ARsy. 


A sad calamity occurred February 22, 1890, resulting 
in the death of Miss Mary E. Tyler, of Grammar Depart- 
ment of Lawrence Street School, and Miss Carrie E. Tyler, 
of Primary Department of Summer Avenue School. 

The young ladies’were enjoying a carriage ride, the 
horses became frightened and for a moment seemed 
unmanageable by the driver. During this moment of 
uncertainty, the ladies losing their presence of mind and 
self-control, jumped from the carriage with the result 
noted above. 

The sisters were among the most devoted and success- 
ful teachers in the employ of the Board. They were 
beloved by their pupils and associates, and universally 
esteemed by the Board of Education and the community 
at large. In their sad death the schools and the teachers 
of Newark have sustained an irreparable loss. 

The President of the Board directed that the Lawrence 
Street and Summer Avenue Schools be closed during the 
afternoon of the funeral; also extended to the members 
of the Board of Education an invitation to attend the 
funeral. 

Without doubt appropriate resolutions will be adopted 
by the Teachers’ Institute at its next meeting. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Number of distinct primary schools........... 23 
Number of classes in same..... CSREES 127 
Increase over last: year ..i0 .\. - se md mittee & wetten 4 
Number of primary departments in grammar 
school buildinpats .0 ce ee ameren Peet 2) 
Number of classes inssame\\0.55.05% 2. was 127 
Increase over last year...... naaty 9 Ga) i Cees ere 6 
Total number of primary classess. 62...) on 254 
Total increase of primary classes forthe year... 10 


These classes contained in the enrollment, 17,724; in 
the average enrollment, 12,904; average per teacher on. 
the enrollment, 69.7; average per teacher on the average 
enrollment, 50.8. 

The steady growth and elevation that have character- 
ized these schools for years past continue. 

The influence of the Normal School in the better 
training of the teacher is no where more clearly indicated 
than in these primary schools. The strength and influ- 
ence of elementary instruction and training determine in 
a large measure the character and quality of the work 
possible in the Grammar and High School and even in 
the University. The necessity of a good foundation 
in the educational is the same as in any _ physical 
structure. ; 

There is a laudable ambition on the part of most of 
the teachers to discipline the pupils without resort to 
harsh measures. Also a steady decline in the use of 
corporal punishment, with no loss on the part of good 
government. 

, Better teaching power is sure to bring larger results in 
all directions. The course of study is more fully mas- 


oes 


tered now, I think, than ever before in the history of 
these schools. | 

The quantity of work done, or the ground covered, is 
not so much a matter for concern as the quality of this 
work. It is here that the habits of clear perception and 
clear thinking, the plan and method of work that will 
most likely govern the pupil in all his future efforts, are 
initiated and well grounded. Time spent here is time 
well used if the pupil is under the guidance of wise and 
thoroughly competent teachers. 

All the tests and examinations required by the Regu- 
lations of the Board were applied, and with satisfactory 
results.. 1 consider the primary schools, with few excep- 
tions, in a creditable condition. 

The objective work under the form of models, paper 
folding, cutting, clay modeling, drawing, etc., introduced 
and most ably supervised by Miss Fawcett is, in my 
judgement, a feature in our primary course of fundamental 
importance and deserving of the highest commendation. 
This is practically the foundation of true manual training. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


With a good elementary preparation in the primary 
Classes the grammar school course is not only easily 
accomplished but becomes in reality the most pleasant 
and interesting work in the curiculum of the schools. 
The course of study for this grade of our public 
school work is fairly well adjusted to these grades. The 
course, as all know, covers four years, and I think, with 
good teaching, diligence on the part of the pupils, and a 
proper elimination of all non-essentials, the course can 
be well accomplished in the prescribed time. Of course 
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a good preparation for this grammar school work must 
be made in the primary school; and it is here, if found 
necessary, that I would extend t¥e time. 

I consider these schools in good condition, doing 
sound, healthy work. 

The following tabulated statement shows the schools 
doing grammar school work, number of classes in each, 
and the average enrollment, the average attendance, and 
the number of pupils per class for the year. 


No, of Average Average Pupils 

School. Classes. Enrollment. Attendance. per Class. 
Burnet Street..... Ret fur ag Malte 8 363 348 45 
WiashinGtOnsotrect emery etc 9 367 334 41 
Lawrence eae ee rerate ae 7 282 258 40 
Colored Pausi eis se hoo tee I 42 Ey | 42 
WALAVeLLC LEC Unstas cre tenets 5 224 204 45 
Newlon tities oe ieee 9 404 378 45 
Gamdentci i. qoeurmiare geet 2 102 93 51 
SIMIMerOAVENUC bate. Tews 9 441 All. eto 
WCDSCE DUS ELCCL ye are tte stars 4 194 179 49 
Elliot ATG) Se Pia eictee Aa I 47 4I 47 
KFheSty titan wan eof apmer eee ae TO 429 393 43 
Oliver AE area ree ete 9 406 373 45 
South ae Shea Toe ron 28 I 40 36 40 
OUCH VO tha) ier cre eee eee 8 329 304 41 
North77thieg ate er eee I 23 21 23 
POU EMarkelg treet: ements 6 209 195 35 
HamburesPlacetycts aneiest. <1 a2 112 103 56 
Morton® Street tia sus pares ee 8 348 320 44 
Eighteenth Avenue......... 3 114 TOS 38 
Monmouth *Street > :. a eugnee 96 86 48 
Miller Cv Mabe 2a Skee 4 160 145 40 
Central A venules muarneletcent " 301 Pay Be 43 
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The required examinations took, place in the High 
School building June 18th and 20th, and were conducted 
by the Superintendent under the direction of the Com- 
mittee on Examinations. The examinations were fair 
and impartial in all respects. 

The number of applicants was 712; girls, 401; boys, 
311; an increase of 88 over last year. The number grad- 
uated, 685; girls, 387; boys, 298; an increase of 142 
over last year. Of the number graduated, 371 were 
admitted by ‘‘ Honorary Graduation”: girls, 243; boys, 
128; and 314 by examination: girls, 144; boys, 170. 
The number rejected, 27; girls, 14; boys, 13. 

Of the 712 applicants 96.2 per cent. were admitted, and 
only 3.8 per cent rejected. 

The pupils were tested upon the following questions: 


GRAMMAR. 


1. Using from 25 to 30 lines, write a composition upon 
one of the following subjects: 
(a) The Johnstown calamity. 
(4) The study of history. 
(c) One of your own choosing. 
The teacher in judging the composition will note the following 
points : 
(a) Character of thought. (b) Clearness of expression. 
(c) Capitals, punctuation, spelling and paragraphing. 
(d) Meatness and arrangement. 
2. Select from your composition the following : 
(2) A modified subject, naming the modifiers. 
(5) A modified predicate, naming the modifiers. 
(c) A phrase. Give its principal word, and tell 
what the phrase modifies. : 
.. (d@) A clause. Designate whether it be depend- 
ent or independent, adjective or adverbial, 
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3. Define the following: A modifier, a phrase, a dependent 
clause, an independent clause. | 
4. In sentences of your own coMstruction illustrate the use 
of the forms defined in the third question. 
5. Define and illustrate in a paragraph of six or eight lines 
the following classes of sentences : 
Declarative, interrogative, imperative and exclamatory. 
6. Analyze the following : 
“The day ts done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of night, 
As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight.” 
Parse the italicized words. 


7. What is tense? In the following select all the words to 
which the modification of tense belongs, and name the tense 
used : | 
‘Whether we look or whether we listen, 

We hear life murmur or see it glisten ; 

Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it which reaches and towers, 
And groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers.” 


8. Write a letter of application for such a position as you 
would like. Be careful as to arrangement, penmanship, par- 
agraphing, punctuation, spelling, etc. Sign, Henry Anon. 


HISTORY. 


1. Give some account of what the people of Europe knew 
concerning the lands on this side of the Atlantic previous to 
Columbus’ discovery ; about Columbus in Portugal ; in Spain; 
on his voyage ; after his return from his first voyage. 

2. Give an account how Jamestown was settled; also of 
the early troubles it encountered and how it finally succeeded. 
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3. Give an account of the coming of the Pilgrims; where 
they settled; the difficulties they encountered; their success. 

4. Tell about the gift and sale of New Jersey ; its division ; 
the settlement of East Jersey by the Scotch, Quakers, New 
Englanders, William Penn and his colony. 

5. Name the four wars with the French during the colonial 
times. Give an account of Braddock’s defeat. 

6. Describe the causes that lead to the Revolutionary War. 
Give an account of the adoption of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ; the siege of Yorktown. 

7. When was the Federal Constitution adopted? Name 
and define the three departments of the Government under 
this Constitution. 

8. Give a brief account of Generals Harmar, St. Clair and 
Wayne’s expeditions against the Indians during Washington’s 
administration. Also the retirement and death of Washington. 

g. Give the causes and’tell how the great Civil War began. 
Also give an account of the surrender of Lee’s Army. Name 
the last four states admitted to the Union. 


ARITHMETIC, 


1. Aman had $150; he gave $25 for a coat, and 2 of the 
remainder for a wagon. What part of the $150 had he left? 
A man owning # of a foundry sold % of his share for $5403. 
What was the value of the foundry? 

2. Bill the following items, find the amount, computing 
interest for four months at 6 per cent., and receipt: Bought 
of Henry Jones 75 harrows at $15.50 each; 225 rakes at 45 
cents each; 25 wheelbarrows at $10.50 each; 150 axes at 
¢1.10 each, 

3. A grain merchant sold a bin of wheat at $2 per bushel. 
The bin was 20 feet long, 12 feet wide, and 5 feet deep. In 
payment he took a note for 60 days, which he had discounted 
at the bank at 6 per cent. How much cash did he receive? 
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4. A field 64 rods long, 32 rods wide is enclosed by a board 
fence. The posts are set 8 feet apart, the boards are 16 feet 
long, and the fence is four bogrds high. The posts cost 25 
cents each, the boards 20 cents each. Find the number of 
posts, the number of boards, and the cost of both. © | 

5. A man owning 45 per cent of a steamboat sells 16% per 
cent. of his share for $5,680. What is the value of the whole 
boat, and what is the value of the part he still owns? 

6. A grocer bought 5 barrels of sugar,*each containing 230 
pounds, at 84 cents a pound, and sold it at 154 per cent. profit. 
What was his whole gain, and what the selling price per 
pound? 

7. A man borrows $3,754.45, being the property of a minor, 
who is 15 years, 3 months and 20 days old. He keeps it until 
the owner is 21 years old. How much money will then be due 
at 6 per cent? 

8. How many men will be required to dig a cellar 45 feet 
long, 34.6 feet wide and 12.3 feet deep in 12 days of 8.2 hours 
each, if 6 men can dig a similar one 22.5 feet long, 17.3 feet 
wide and 1o.25 feet deep in 3 days of 10.25 hours each? 

9g. A and’B enter partnership. A puts in $4,200 at first, 
and g months afterwards $200 more. B put in at first $1,500, 
and at the end of 6 months took out $500. At the end of 
16 months their gain was $772.20. What was the share of 
each ? \ 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. State the difference between physical geography and 
political geography. Illustrate with such facts as you think 
proper. Tell what you know about the motions of the earth, 
and the principal effect of each. 

2. Name and describe the different kinds of circles used in 
the study of geography. 

3. Name and describe briefly the land forms of the surface 
of the earth. : 
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4. Define climate. Give the general law governing it. Also 
give three modifications affecting climate. 

5. Compare North and South America as to location, gen- 
eral form, mountains, climate, drainage, natural divisions, 
commercial advantages and chief cities. 

6. Name and locate the political divisions of North America. 
Also name and locate an important city in each. 

7. Give a general description of the United States as to 
location, area, surface, drainage, climate, productions and 
chief cities. 

8. Compare Europe and Asia as to size, location, form, 
surface, population and commercial advantages. 

9. Draw a map of New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and Delaware as a group. Locate the principal mountains, 
the largest rivers, and the capital city in each. 


SPELLING. 
1. Trotting. 17,..Leisure. 
2. Cauliflower. 18. Medicine. 
3. Gorilla. 1g. Petroleum. 
4. Grinning. 20. Porcelain. 
5. Pavilion. 21. Piecemeal. 
6. Flamingo. 22; Seizure. 
7. Bullion. 23. Benumbing. 
8. Russia. 24. Freight. 
9. Typhoid. 25, Straight (not crooked). 
ro. Syringe. 26. Dazzling. 
11. Juiciness. 27. Weasel. 
12. Fussiness. 28. Abyss. 
13. Balance. 29. Dizziness. 
14. Machinery. 30. Hinging. 
15. Barrack. 31. Cassimeres. 


32. Concurring. 


16. Gutta-percha. 
33." Louisiana. 
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PROMOTIONS AND GRADUATION. 


The system of promotion and graduation based upon 
the record of the pupil has practically been in operation 
two years—that is, we have had two annual promotions 
and graduations under it. The success thus far is decided, 
and the promise of permanency and entire satisfaction is 
practically realized. Making the principals and the class 
teachers largely responsible for the character, tone and 
management of the tests, reviews, questions, examina- 
tions and judgment of the work, has placed the teacher 
upon a broader and firmer basis. As said last year: 
‘The universal testimony of the teachers is, we now feel 
free in our methods of teaching. We present and handle 
subjects, rather than make special preparation for exam- 
inations which almost, without exception, call for an 
accumulation of facts—merely a matter of memory, 
without any concern for the intellectual development of 
the pupil.” The second year’s work under this plan has 
emphasized the foregoing statement. 

Responsibility always enlarges and matures the bearer. 
Many teachers voluntarily and freely have stated to 
me that their judgment of the work done and the 
needs of the pupil has been greatly improved under this 
method. 

The classification and gradation of the schools have 
not suffered, but, on the other hand, have decidedly 
improved. I hear less complaint now than ever before 
from teachers, pupils or parents, concerning the grading 
of the schools. 

The following carefully prepared tables will give all the 
details desired : 
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SUMMARY AND COMPARISON OF 1888 AND 1880. 


GRAMMAR DEPARTMENT, 


Honorary Graduations, 1889.......... vteeeeees 371 

eae ey TSBS.% Nes a ata ence eee pena ay 
IMCTEGSC] bos ook. eer MEAS Se leek ees : 178 

Honorary Promotions, 1889......+++eeeee vere 1,036 

4 » LBS «ches cote e sea wy any ene 723 
BNC TOASG atte Sere AME Canad Jarre ee MeRTS 


Total Increase, . oc a€ ssid erect sane eee 491 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


Honorary Graduations, 1888...... RRs econ Fes + (so ae ae 
5 T SOG. sre eetale gates rE 
Decrease sete si. Penh A cay arn eh 2 


Honorary Promotions, 1889.....+.+..eessecesesevees 2,050 


i LOGS ste resets sirens oie wd oe ee ee 
Increase...... aeRO se She 5 en eee 9 
' NS 

Net Increases $s-ea% sic:.(5:. sort ae eee foateey 7 

Increase, Grammar Department..... fie) ae wieieoes + <=. 9572 ee 
Giada brary S08 SS a Sores ee eh 7 
‘Lotalaoie. Win wlnle eon Fes Snr, dene ah eesoeee mete 5 - 498 
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The rapid growth of this institution is almost phenom- 
enal. The school now numbers nearly nine hundred. I 
think it never was so thoroughly grounded in the confi- 
dence of the public as now. It is attended by all classes 
and appreciated by all. In former reports I have spoken 
of its influence upon the grammar and primary schools. 
This is very marked and grows stronger every year. 
The pupils in the very lowest grades look forward with 
pride and ambition to their entrance into the High 
School. It isa ‘‘leaven that leavens the whole lump.” 
Hundreds are held in these lower grades by this hope 
of entering the High School. It awakens, keeps alive 
and extends the desire in the community for higher 
education. This of course increases the sum of intelli- 
gence and culture in any community. 

The male department is organized on the departmental 
plan, viz.: The classical, mathematical, scientific, German 
and commercial departments. Each of these is under the 
special direction of an able instructor. This brings the 
work in these various lines under the most careful and 
competent supervision. The satisfactory results of the 
past years is a sufficient answer to any objection that 
may be raised. . 

The entire O’Connor building was rented and fitted up 
for class work, and six classes of young ladies—over two 
hundred—were very well accommodated here at the 
opening of the school in September last. While this 
Annex is a help, the building was not intended for school 
use and is in many respects inconvenient, and unsuited 
to the demands of good school work. 

I would again urge the recommendation made two 
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years ago and repeated last year, that the minimum age 
for admission be increased to 12. ‘This will in a great 
measure, correct the tendency,mow very strong to hurry 
bright, young pupils through the primary and grammar 
schools. The temptation to do this is almost irresistible. 
These pupils are generally endowed with good memories, 
and make good lesson and examination records. But 
when placed upon the High School course of work, 
where mental power is in demand, they often become 
discouraged and fall out of the school signal failures.” 

German has been added to the course in the Female 
Department of the High School optional with Latin. It 
was thought by some of the teachers that great confusion 
would arise by breaking into the order of exercises. But 
this fear proved groundless, as the number choosing 
German or Latin was nearly equal in each, leaving the 
regular class teachers undisturbed: in the order of 
exercises. 

Miss Marie Biittner was appointed teacher of German 
and placed in charge of this work. Her methods of 
instruction are conversational and objective, with such 
use of the grammatical elements as are found necessary to 
secure correct use. More importance is attached to the 
use of the language by the beginner in spéaking and 
writing than to the grammatical analysis. I have no 
doubt the introduction of German will strengthen the 
course and give great satisfaction. 

The pressing demand of the High School just now is 
larger accommodations. All the departments and all 
the special work are hindered and in some cases seriously 
crippled for want of room and appliances. Some of the 
class work is now done in the main audience room. The 


room set apart and specially fitted up for the drawing © 


se 
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classes, was some time ago given to the commercial 
department, and the drawing teacher compelled to float 
from room to room doing the work of that very import- 
ant subject under many difficulties and discouragements. 
It is generally admitted that this subject is one of the 
essentials in the school course and therefore should in 
no way be neglected. The department of science is sadly 
deficient in room and the necessary mechanical appliances 
so imperative under the objective methods now used in 
all well conducted laboratories. This department should 
have at least four times the laboratory accommodations 
it now has. The essential characteristic of the methods 
of instruction in this line of work is that the pupil shall 
' conduct his own investigations, perform the experiments, 
deduce the conclusions, and present in properly formu- 
lated statements the final. results. The educational 
value and efficiency of this method cannot be questioned 
at the present time. To fully realize this requires ample 
room and means. The present building though utilized 
to the utmost cannot furnish these. 

The Committee on High School has urgently recom- 
mended that a small shop, for use mainly by this depart- 
ment, be erected upon an unused portion of the yard in 
the rear of the building. This will afford great help to 
the pupils engaged in this work, and will be greatly 
appreciated by the entire school. I trust the shop will 
be built at once. 3 

The teachers in all the departments are deeply inter- 
ested in pushing the work and the substantial interests 
of this institution to the highest degree of advancement. 

The Superintendent would again urge what he has 
several times recommended to the Board—that the 
present building be taken for the Normal and Training 
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School and that a new and ample High School building 
be erected in a suitable locality. 

Permit me briefly to call a¢tention to some of the 
advantages that would come from this plan: Ist. The 
High School would receive the room and all the appli- 
ances now absolutely needed by this large, growing and 
influential institution. 2d. The Normal and Training 
School would be admirably accommodated in every 
respect; now its accommodations are entirely insuffi- 
cient and in almost all directions unsuited to the 
real needs of the. school. 3d. The Second Ward 
would receive excellent and ample provision for its 
children, and the long standing complaint of lack 
of school facilities and injustice would be effectually 
removed. 4th. The present Second Ward house would 
furnish satisfactory privileges to the Colored School, the 
patrons of which have long complained that they have 
been neglected. 5th. All these advantages, covering so 
wide a field, would be received simply by building one 
house. 

It seems to me that noone can fail to see the many 
advantages that would come from the adoption and 
realization of this plan. I hope to see it carried out at 
an early day. The attention of the Board was Ttalled last 
year to the noisy pavement on the Washington street 
side of the house. This can be easily, and should be 
remedied; also that the light in the two class rooms 
on the ground floor is very poor. This can be cor- 
rected by putting an additional window in each room. 
I trust both these evils will be promptly removed. 
These improvements are necessary no matter what school 
occupies the building. 
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The following table shows the number of graduates for 
each year since 1862, twenty-eight years: 


Year. Males. Females. Total. 
EE aS ee ee 8 a 8 
MR Mc MiNcena Fe) Ste T ee sve ce Sp ela!» 8 22 30 
ROE aCe oS ale era in eye! 9 0.5 6 8 14 
oe tae Ele he ae eae 6 13 19 
OST ELS yg oe en i ba ee oe 8 16 24 
CLARE as oar oe 4 23 27 
Beenie rere EN aides an fi si Xilersos of aise 4 25 29 
NGS, Sun Chcake ag epee aoe nee 6 20 36 
(A Ae ahd ei oan ae eee ar RA 7 34 31 
fig 10 SSC NRE OR GRATE § SAR es 9 19 28 
REN ia ee nico! de ses we aid © IO 30 40 
5 Ge fal Sa i anes rit 26 39 
IES SERNA GR go 14 18 22 
ER TES tin (Fic wie (hoses gen 4) 14 33 47 
ei sk Fic oa te Solo thse s 17 46 63 
PED eveiiv 0815.3 eis ec rae o. g0.s 19 41 60 
Be As ate ehe he's de bee Shape Stand 2 47 79 
yA A SIGS Bigs Migrate 24 48 a2 
MER) Peres sax cca'g tN Als sce po 8 26 39 65 
Beer aus aiutry ss 8 otc Sie 24 46 70 
Re era es atu ce wee s'ss 23 53 74 
DMI sass ie aie 4s. 4 Hv és «+ « 27 48 75 
Ty RR ee ee 30 40 70 
Dae eal ta cehe hry noe act ie Ses: was 39 43 82 
ARS ES Ss ev en 42 53 95 
BM teat is fo: tanks ae 6 05% 32 45 77 
octal GRAY Sepa i a 27 63 go 
Uy Sn A i Bene 61 98 


Total number of graduates. 514 970 1,484 


An average of 53 each year. 
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The graduates for this year were distributed as follows : 


Classpcal Course sic penins - oc OV prtedie caretamas 3 
English 1a ANE} han RN RRR SADE Nebo Fy 3 DMC ese 8 
Commercial Gt da oa ee 26 
Ladies’ M2 SW cacti iitale Vcats Wasee Or tt 61 

Total enced cee ee ae ee 98 


Of the entire number of graduates, 72 were of the 
four years’ course, and 26 of the two years’ course. 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES OF THE HIGH 
SCHOOL, 

These exercises were held in the Grand Opera House, 
on Monday evening, June 17th. A large appreciative 
audience witnessed the exercises. The class did itself 
great credit, and received the prizes and diplomas of 
the occasion. 3 . 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


Music—Overture, “ The Two Hussars,’  - - Doppler 
“Sunday and the Workingman,” - Chauncey B. Griffiths 
‘“ Modern Graduates,” - - Miss Jennie B. Harvey 
CHorus—“ Spring,” . . - - - By the Class 
*. Zeitvergendung,”’ - - - - Edwin J. Stewart 
(Graduate of Commercial Department.) 
“ Originality,” - Sr eae - Miss Jeannette C. Price 
Music—Idylle, ““ A Dairy Maid’s Dream,” - Labitsky 
‘“ Labor Essential to Success,” - - Luther E. Gregory 
“ The Viking’s Daughter,” - - Miss Genevieve S. Grork 
VocaL Soto—“ Spring-Tide,”’ - - - - Becker 


Miss Lulu Westwood. 
“Longfellow—Man and Poet,” - - Miss Hester B. Dean 
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Music—Musette, “ Air de Ballet,” - - Offenbach 
“An Appeal—(after Cxsar),” _ - - Miss Jessie E. Ward 
CxHorus—" Italia,” - - - - - By the Class 
“The Power of Mind,” = - - - Edmund K. Hopper 


“The Waverly Novels an Exponent of Scottish Character,” 
Miss Mary Watson 
Music—‘ Réve Aprés le Bal,” - - - - Boustet 


PRESENTATION OF CLASS FOR GRADUATION, BY E. O. Hovey, 
PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


AWARDING OF DIPLOMAS, BY EDWARD GOELLER, PRESIDENT 
OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


PRESENTATION OF PRIZES, BY JOHN BREUNIG, CHAIRMAN 
* 
HiGH SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


Edward Goeller Prize—VFor the highest per cent. in scholarship 
and deportment of the class in German during the year— 
Charles R. Floyd. 


Gift of the Gentlemen of the Class of Seventy-nine-—/or the 
highest per cent. in scholarship, deportment and attendance 
of the graduates of the Commercial Department--Max 
Hammerschlag. 


Gift of the Alumni-—Por the highest total average of all the 
examinations for the four years by the young ladies—Jennie 
B. Harvey. 


_ Gift of the Alumni—For the best oration--Edmund K. Hopper.. 


John L. Johnson Medal—For the highest per cent. in mathe- 
matics during the past four years—Katherine V. N. Crane. 


George B. Swain Medal—-For the highest per cent. tn scholarship 
of the entire class, as shown. by the final examination-— 
Caroline D. Schieck. 


Tichenor Medal—For the best rhetorical work during the year 
by the young ladies—Marion Thomas. 
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Abbie A. E. Taylor Medal—For the best final essay of the young 
ladies—Genevieve S, Grorky | 


Hovey Medal—Vor the highest per cent. in scholarship, deport- 


ment and attendance of the entire class during the year— 
Hester B. Dean. 


GRADUATES OF 1889. 


SENIOR BOYS. 


Classical Course. 
Irving Cook, Chauncey B. Griffiths, 
' Carlyle E. Sutphen. 


¥ 


English Course. 


Charles W. Campbell, 
Luther E. Gregory, 
Edmund K. Hopper, 
George Jaeger, 


Mary A. Andrew, 
Jennie M. Arbuckle, 
Anna W. Baxter, 
Della W. Beach, 

M. Florence Brown, 
Ruth C. Battles, 
Lillian Cashion, 
Mildred L. Clark, 
Alice M. Conger, 
Katherine V. N. Crane, 
Jean A. Dearie, 
Hester B. Dean, 
Sarah B. Doremus, 


Edgar E. Smith, 
John N. Teeter, 
Jacob Van Ness, 
William C. Wright. 


SENIOR GIRLS. 


General Course. 


Elizabeth B. McDonald, 
Katherine McDonald, 
Harriet E. McElhose, 
H. Louise Oliver, 
Charlotte W. Pell, 
Jeannette C. Price, 
Cornelia V. D. Putnam, 
Jessie A. Robertson, 

Ida H. Reynolds, 

Mary A. Riker, 

Bertha L. Ruckelshaus, 
Katherine E. Rudd, 
Anna Scarlett, 


Hallie L. Garner, 
Emma L. Gogl, 
Lucy Graham, 
Genevieve S. Grork, 
Alberta A. Hadley, 
Ruth E. Healy, — 
Jennie B. Harvey, 
Frances L. Hedges, 
Belle Henry, 

Alyda B. Johnson, 
Margaret Jennings, 
Grace M. Leary, 
Margaret Lenox, 
Ida Loeser, 

Flora B. Levy, 
Augusta Lunger, 


Eva Melick, 
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Amelia Straus, 

M. Leonora Stevens, 
Caroline D. Schieck, 
Carrie A. Shepard, 
Jessie M. Stout, 
Marion Thomas, 
Clara M. Thompson, 
Caroline A. Thorn, 
Helen A. Tappan, 
E. May Van Ness, 
Lulu Westwood, 
Sarah A. Wheeler, 
M. Evelyn Widmer, 
Jennie Wrigley, 
Jessie E. Ward, 
Lilian B. Wilson. 


Classical Course. 


Adelaide G. Putnam, 


Mary Watson. 


Commercial Course. 


Fred. M. Baldwin, 
Wm. H. Camfield, Jr., 
Claud E. Demarest, 
Charles R. Floyd, 
Edward R. Folmar, 
Anthony J. Guenther, 
Max Hammerschlag, 
Robert B. Harrar, 
Lee Harrison, 

Fred. G. Holzwarth, 
Wilbur C. Husk, 
Victor Jacoby, 

James D. Jamison, 


Robert Loudon, 
Esteve Mars, 

Moses Samuel, 

Frank M., Schulz, 
Harry Stengel, 
George D. Stevenson, 
Edwin J. Stewart, 
George V. Tucker, 
William J. Wakefield, 
Henry Wangner, 
Fred. W. Wichelhaus, 
William Q. Wilcox, 
Howard E. Wright. 
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NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL. 


The growth and influence of this school have been 
beyond the expectations of its many earnest friends. 
Public sentiment seems settled and unanimous in de- 
manding maturity and a high order of training and 
qualifications in the teachers who are placed in charge 
of our schools. I think the conviction is becoming 
deeper and more wide spread among educators and the 
public generally that not every one is by nature or train- 
ing fitted to teach. The special and thorough training 
in the theory and practice of teaching, under the instruc- 
tion and direction of instructors of large experience and 
the most ample fitness for this professional work is 
demanded. 

With this object in view the course of study for the 
Normal and Training School was extended to two years, 
The two schools were consolidated under the name of 
the Normal and Training School and placed under the 
charge of one principal. This consolidation arrangement 
went into effect at the opening of the school in Septem- 
ber last. Mr. K. S. Blake, from Harrison, Qhio, was 
appointed principal. Mr. Blake is a graduate of Oberlin 
College, and has had some fourteen years experience in 
public school work including institute and professional 
teaching. His scholarship and experience give promise 
of successful work. Miss Jane E. Johnson became the 
vice principal of the Normal department, and continues 
to give instruction in the same subjects she has taught 
during her connection with the institution. Mrs. Joseph 
Clark, a lady of very large and successful experience, in 
all the grades of our public schools, was temporarily 
placed in charge of the first year or junior class in the 
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Normal department. Judging from ‘the interest and 
vigor manifested in all the classes and work of the school 
I think we are justified in expecting much from our 
Normal and Training School. The patience, persever- 
ance and progress of the teachers in the Training depart- 
ment are worthy of commendation. I would take occa- 
sion here to speak of the severe illness of Miss Olivia E. 
Stonelake, who for years has been a conscientious and 
progressive teacher. She has been unable to resume her 
duty this school year. 

The school opened September last with a very large 
attendance in all the departments and classes. In the 
Training department extra seats were placed in several 
of the rooms. This speaks well for the grade of the 
school and the quality of the work done, showing con- 
clusively that the school holds the confidence of its 
patrons, although it carries the responsibility of training 
in the practice and art of teaching the pupils of the 
Normal department. 

The Senior or second year class, numbers 40, and the 
Junior or first year class, 48. This shows conclusively 
that the advanced course in the Normal School meets 
the approval of those wishing to attend. 

By reference to the course of study, it will be seen 
that the requirements in the direction of the history, 
philosophy, science, theory and practice of teaching are 
comprehensive and of a high order. Also the provision 
for literary, esthetical and ethical’culture are not over- 
looked in our desire for professional training. Music, 
drawing, and all the phases and lines of objective work 
are fully recognized. 

We trust we shall not, in any way, be disappointed or 
discouraged in our expectations as to the influence of 
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this institution upon the schools and the cause of educa- 
tion in our city. 

As the class that entered in September, 1888, became 
the Senior class iy September, 1889, we had no grad- 
uating class in June, 1889, but will have annually here- 
after. This made it necessary to place this class on the 
list of substitutes. This has met the demands of the 
various schools thus far with very little difficulty. 

Several of the grammar schools were designated as 
practice schools for the members of this class. These 
ladies began this observation and practice in these desig- 
nated schools soon.after the opening of the present school 
year. While we have met with some inconveniences at 
times, the general result has been satisfactory. The in- 
conveniences referred to will all disappear at the close of 
this year, as we shall have a large graduating class from 
which we can make appointments and furnish substitutes. 

Thus far the first year of the consolidation of the 
school under one head has been decidedly successful. 
Our hopes in the future of the school are confirmed 
and increased. 

The following exhibits the enrollment, attendance and 
the number of graduates since the organization of the 
school : 


Enrollment. Ave. Attendance. Graduates. 
Tome tassels : 33 29 29 
LOOT’ vehi v ents ss 28 25 Ay 
ihclot | MOA apy Ste eae 31 26 28 
helt erAr es Ene a4 34 3 36 
LOOA alee ernraceaune ets 39 22 35 
DOSH retest soe tee 36 32 35 
LOS Opispveve eves iitices 41 34 36 
TOO] wise withers eine ei 55 49 53 
TODO, ccotnrsee erate eneee's 32 31 a3 
T ODOUR recites «ae 43 40 Be 


AS} 52: bepeie, erkenns 376 332 ae 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


The success and popularity of these continue unabated. 
They have not only met the expectations of their best 
friends, they have in my judgment solved the question 
so often asked ‘“ What shall be done with that large class 
of children who cannot leave the city during the summer 
vacation?” They now in large numbers attend the sum- 
mer schools. The only criticism I now hear concerning 

them is, we should have more of them. 

' As stated in last report it would be a wise measure 
to scatter them somewhat, organizing fewer classes in 
each school and thereby making them mcre accessible 
to those wishing to patronize them. I would urge this 
upon the attention of the Committee on Teachers, in 
arranging for next season. 


The following statistics reveal the condition and 
strength of these schools: 


No. of Pupils Enrolled. . 
Ses Sie Wale pi Koncien Teaman Aatttten 
Newton Street.. ...... 8 264 174 438 270 
Mek pCr te wae. 3g 3 99 92 1gI igs 
STE 0 a a aa are 3 103 94 197 30 
South 2 EP pe 2 53 71 124 70 
Hamburg Place........ 7 242 231 473 286 
Norton, otreet 3... II 344 279 623 A37 
ae oe ee AA nT LOS 941 2,046 1,304 


{ 
The following exhibits the various ages of the children 
attending : 
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SCHOOL. 7to8 8tog gtor1o rotor m1to 12 12t0 13 13tO14 14tOI5 
Newton, Street... 60 91" .92 7/30." J 51 Adee Onan 
Wickliffe 5 ys. (32° =) Ro 92 %35 4 30.520: ieee 
Webster. sh ives's. 4590.27 489 $2000 16) sec oues 
SOUpi ae wher eects oak 2 te teed oA ee manlee 7 aca 
Hamburg Place.. 125 9. $0, © i483.) 81s!) 5 7ey Some 
Morton Street... 128.124 130 106,81 74495 Oe 


eee lee ee —— 
os 


The following shows what schools the pupils attended 
before entering the summer schools: 


Public Private 


ScHOOL School. School. No School. 
Newemmetreet iit). ie 369 64 5 
Wi Crag ins a i A. eh 132 59 
Websterse hintda bss ce es 163 33 
South Hea se perros ae 93 25 6 
Hidig ire cesace acest. eet 430 43 
Mortongstreetatemear sc, cue eae ' 529 81 Ts 

[Rotalapse. eyes, "pater ate 1,716 305 25. 


As has been the case always in these scheols, the 
health and spirits of teachers and pupils were good—I 
can almost say excellent. This seems to. contradict the 
generally received opinion that it is detrimental to health 
to attend school in summer. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


The utility'and value of these schools to a large class 
of the community are so well understood and appreciated 
now by all, that they need no defence. Their improve- 
ment and strength are so decided that they have taken 
their place as an indispensable and permament factor in 
the system of public education for the city. 
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Steadily from year to year their classification and 
gradation, the character of instruction, the discipline, 
and their general management have been advancing to 
a higher plane of efficiency. While this is true as to the 
general trend of these schools they are not altogether 
free from defects and just criticism. 

Chief among these may be noted irregularity of attend- 
ance of a certain class: Ist. Those who under the 
pretence of attending evening school escape the re- 
straints of the home and the supervision of their parents 
and thus use the opportunity to roam the streets. 
2d. Those who use the schools to deceive their employ- 
ers, and thus escape the penalties of violation of the 
Compulsory School Law. This has been a very general 
practice. We trust, however, that the vigorous enforce- 
ment of the compulsory school and truant law will 
break it up. The enforcement of this statute is now 
efficiently pushed by the police department, by the 
appointment of truant officers who are in connection 
with the City Superintendent perfecting a plan that 
promises entire success. When this shall be accom- 
plished the evils indicated will be removed. 

Another defect is tardiness on the part of a class of 
pupils who claim that they are compelled to work in the 
shop or factory so late, and the distance from their homes 
or the school is so great that they cannot reach school 
at 7.30 o'clock. I am satisfied that the great majority of 
these cases are merely excuses to gain time for the street. 
And I am further satisfied that by promptly closing the 
doors at the hour of opening and turning these late cases 
over to the parents and the officers on duty, the trouble 
will be removed. This has practically been done in one 
of the schools, with good results. 
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I will venture again to call attention to the lowering 
of the age for admission to the evening schools from 14 to 
12. This was done some two or three years ago, to meet 
the conditions of the Child Labor Law, so that children 
could ‘work in the shop or factory because they attended 
evening school. My objection to this is that children 
from 12 to 14 are too’ young to work and attend school 
at the same time. They should attend day school and 
not evening school. It isa crime against their physical 
nature to be thus taxed day and evening. I trust proper 
consideration will be given to this suggestion. 

The establishment of an Advanced Evening School 
has been suggested and considered from time to time, 
and its advantages generally admitted. 

At a meeting of the Board of Education held Novem- 
ber 29, 1889, Commissioner McKenna’ presented the 
following, which, on his motion, was referred to Com- 
mittee on Evening Schools, to report at next meeting: 


“WHEREAS, The Evening School instruction in our city has 
become a necessity to a large class of our population who have 
no other means of receiving an education ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That an Advanced Evening School be established 
at the earliest possible time.” ~ 


At the December meeting of the Board, the Com- 
mittee on Evening Schools presented the following 
report, which was adopted : 

“The Committee is of the opinion that such a school 
will greatly add to the efficiency of the Evening School 
Department under the care of this Board, and would. 
therefore recommend that such an institution be provided 
for and organized to open at the beginning of the next 
school year, October, 1890.” 
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The Superintendent has been requested by the Com- 
mitte on Evening Schools to prepare a plan of organiza- 
tion, statement of probable cost and line of work, etc., 
which will be done at an early day. I believe this 
addition to the Evening School course will give new 
strength and efficiency to these schools. 


The following statistical tables are submitted: 


The number of pupils registered, 2,510; males, 1,943; 
females, 567. 

Number of teachers employed in the evening schools, 
Boyeimales, 24; females, 33. 


The number of pupils suspended or expelled is shown 


below: 

LGD CELT nha erty a Fase ¥ er ee\<yal ei ie «hao: vinta pace « 3 
Newton pO REEL SE EL cr es Nya elt ty coke Lad te 2 
LES) Set ene RR Ss BP GONE SO 2 
TMI AE KEL OLTCOE cen gis ale tecteks a eeindeits' oot doe ace 2 
PEMRERATIMLCS COC E Eos ska) oct viel tee tanks eae A ote ee ayeon 20 
Peeitial GA VENUE s6.0% oo 5 was os UC aR a tet vaate tate Lie 5 


The following table shows the enrollment, attendance, 
etc., for the year ending March 1, 1889: 


Average _ Average Length of 
ScHoot. Enrollment. Enrollment. Attendance. Per Cent, Term. 

Lafayette Street..... AII 230 176 76.5 5 mos. 
Newton oe Pre Cee 320 199 156 78.3 5 mos 
Webster ee 292 205 152 74.1 5 mos. 
South Market Street. 444 258 182 70.5 5 mos. 
emerOnustlCCL. 5.22 .+). 697 423 308 72.8 3 mos. 
entra AVENUE 5/4 ..50 346 207 165 79.7 5 mos. 


Cy VW gr ae a as Eta Te PW Ui 8) Borge 75 MOS: 
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The average nightly membership in each school for 
each month is shown in the following table: 


SCHOOL. Oct. Nov. Dec, sane Feb. Average 
Lafayette Street.. 332 266 200 203 I51 230 
Newton eae) 274 218 177 183 144 199 
Webster Aue bel Mokeys 215 206 189 152 205 


South Market St. 383 288 241 202 168 258 
Morton: street... 025 491 416 341 243 423 
Central Avenue nas 231 ny Tk 133 207 


Totals... P2037 00 sal Al ut OG QYyI 1,522 


EVENING DRAWING SCHOOL. 


The character and value of this school seems to be 
now accepted without question. Its growth in numbers 
and grade of work has in no way fallen off. 

The pressure to gain admittance increases with every 
year, until the present year the registry has reached 
nearly five hundred. The attendance continues good 
throughout the term of six months. 

The membership is composed almost entirely of 
persons engaged in or about to enter mechanical 
employments. . 

The plan and methods of instruction are objective, 
and designed to be thoroughly practical. How far this 
is realized let the many mechanics, in all lines of industry 
in our city, who have attended the school, decide. 

The recommendation several times made by the 
Superintendent that the accommodations of this import- 
ant school be enlarged, was carried out by the Board 
upon the urgent presentation of its needs by the Com- 
mittee on Evening Schools. Two floors—third and 
fourth—in the building on the corner of Halsey and 
Market streets, were leased and properly divided into 
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class rooms and thoroughly fitted up, with appropriate 
furniture and all the appliances necessary to insure 
efficient work. For the first time since its organization 
this institution is well provided for as to room and 


materials. 


The following are the statistical details for the year 


ending April 1, 1889: 


Number of pupils enrolled in each department: 


BPP eriGal lt TAW ITs ea tdir hs: schtat ceipe's « 126 
Pero iectorale Drawing veces a trent ost) teers 89 
Breentand Drawing sarees. ss itera iinytce Wo eat 

CLA ea atecsece tebe ahibed chairs evel Ade aj ato Mace 434 


Average enrollment for each month: 


Oct. Noy. Dec, Jan Feb. Mar. 


Mechanical Class I 


8 Sc 17 15 12 12 12 II 
= Tt ee ae 30 29 IG | 25 24 20 

43 ONE EL ES 55 48 48 48 43, 
mrcunecsiraly 314/00. . 20 20 18 18 17 15 
rk ae Sana Ata ees Q | 35 0. G5 yey a nee 
Freehand Rca BE One ae 21 20 15 15 16 16 
(t Peng § eee 42 47 42 40 36 37 

: ee elle 2 AQ. Ae et eso) AT 44. 42 
TLotalsssd.. Pyke VICAR ey, PA ny PRO yea 


Average attendance for each month: 


Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar, 


Mechanical Class I ..... 15 12 fe) Il 9 10 
“ psi. 20 22 19 17 16 14 

M eT i we 5:3 48 4o 43 40 34 
Arenivectural. “ty lcvee4.. 20 18 17 16 17 14 
é: iad 4 pee Re teas 34 32 31 28 25 
Freehand Sotha P52. 20 17 13 14 15 15 
t ee iL. 38 33 30 29 28 26 
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When we consider that these students were engaged in 
industrial pursuits from eight to ten hours daily, the 
attendance is highly creditable to them and the school. 

The closing exercises were held in the Art Gallery of 
Library Hall, Thursday, March 28, 1889. The hall as 
usual was crowded. 

Mr. John P. Turbett, Chairman of the Evening School 
Committee, presided. The Evening School Committee 
and other members of the Board were present. Remarks 
were made by the Chairman, the Superintendent and 
others. The exercises were interesting and were closely 
listened to by all present. 

Diplomas were distributed to the following gentlemen 
who had completed the full course: - 


GRADUATES OF 1888-’8o. 


MECHANICAL CLASS, 


Philip Andlauer, Frederick Thieleman, 

William Herold, Edward Cook, 

Asher W. Dilt, C. ‘Tf. Heinold 

Charles Lutter, Edward Hobbis. 
ARCHITECTURAL CLASS. 

Charles Schaedel, David Hugh, 

William Wagner, Christian Zeigerer, 


Samuel F. Webb. 


FREEHAND CLASS. 


Charles A. Knapp, Frederick Myll, 
George Koelhoffer, Frederick Miller, 
John Miller, William: Dressler, 
William Woodcock, Edward H. Pell. 


I think it not amiss to state here that the graduates 
of this school have no difficulty in securing good posi- 
tions with good pay. Frequent applications are made to 
the school for mechanical draughtsmen, 
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COMPULSORY. sCHOOL:LA W. 


In my report to the Board last year, page 23, I 
discussed at some length this subject, and therefore do 
not deem it necessary to take time and space here. The 
recommendation then urged that the necessary steps be 
taken and the proper officers appointed to enforce this 
law, has been accepted and carried into operation. The 
police authorities have adopted vigorous measures to 
this end. 

The measures adopted for the enforcement of this 
statute were put into operation at the opening of the 
schools September last. 

The police department was furnished with a list of all 
the names of the enumerated children between five and 
eighteen. These names were recorded in books furnished 
by that department. Also all the names of the pupils 
registered in each school by the teachers; these were 
checked on the truant officers’ books. Those unchecked 
were not in school and must be found in the street, or 
legally or illegally employed or not in existence. On the 
first of each month the names of all new pupils registered 
in each school during the previous month are sent to the 
office; thus the record of the names of all pupils regis- 
tered is kept complete. The same course was pursued 
with all the private schools in the city. This plan at 
once placed in the hands of the truant department the 
necessary information for intelligent action, and thus far 
has proven satisfactory. 

Suitable blanks have been prepared by the police 
department and the Board of Education, whereby the 
facts in each case needing attention can be communi- 
cated to the truant officer, and the result of his investi- 
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gation sent to the school authorities. This method 
of securing and transmitting the needed information 
answers the purpose well. Under this arrangement the 
reports of the principals and all the facts known to them 
are sent to the Superintendent and by him forwarded at 
once to the truant officer, who investigates and sends the 
result to the Superintendent, who forwards the same to 
the principals. This arrangement is complete and pro- 
tects the schools from interruptions without knowledge 
of the school authorities. 

So far as Iam able to judge, from the results obtained 
during the few months this law has been under enforce- 
ment, the success has been all we could expect. Ido 
not hesitate to express the conviction that, a year or two 
of vigorous action, along the line and in the way now 
outlined will practically remove truancy from the schools 
and in a large measure clear the streets of ‘vagrant chil- 
dren, and the shops and factories of children illegally 
employed. | 

The following statistics will show what the truant 
department has done: 


TRUANT STATIS TiCa: 


Total number of cases reported to Truant Officer, 
600: From Factory Inspector, 211; from _ private 
schools, 140; from public day schools, 104; from public 
evening schools, 145. 

Of the 600 cases acted upon, 569 were returned to the. 
schools; 8 were arrested and returned to their parents; 
23 were sent to the City Home. | 

The foregoing figures clearly indicate two things: 
Ist. The great need of action in this direction. 2d. The 
large amount of good work that has been done in the 
three months past. | 
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The truant officer is to be commended for the vigor 
he manifests in the performance of his duty. 


I would say further in connection with this matter, - 


that the schools of the city would be greatly benefited 
by the establishment of an ungraded school, centrally 
located, to which should be sent irregular, disorderly and 
truant pupils. Such a school, under the direction of a 
thoroughly competent and large-souled teacher, could 
use such methods of discipline and means for the refor- 
mation of the wayward as might be found most effective. 
In the large graded schools there is not the opportunity 
nor the time to do this work as it should be done. ¢The 
great body of the pupils in our schools are willing and 
glad to be instructed, and their opportunities should not 
be taken from them by the vicious, disorderly and irreg- 
ular pupils, who need a treatment specially adapted to 
their case. 

_ The study and work done in this school should be 
specially adapted to the condition and needs of the 
children sent to it. What these children need is not so 
much intellectual acquirement, asa training that will give 


them right ideas and habits of living. Their moral sense . 


must be touched and influenced in some way. The 
course of training pursued here should cover the physi- 
cal, moral, intellectual and manual training of the pupils. 
Much time and attention should be given to those exer- 
cises, and that training that lead to right thinking and 
‘right habits. 

A number of our large cities have such schools, and 
they are found to serve an excellent purpose. I would 
therefore recommend that early steps be taken by the 
Board looking towards the* establishment of such an 
institution, 
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PH Ys lO, COIs Rone 


I think we can safely say that physical training is now 
one of the recognized subjects in the course of instruc- 
tion, and that the workis fairly under way. As is known 
to the Board, Dr. Linhart was appointed teacher of this 


*\ subject in the Normal and Training School. He took 


charge of this work there October, 1888, and has con- 
tinued to give instruction up to the present time. His 
success has been satisfactory considering that this was 
the beginning of systematic physical exercises in the 
schools of Newark. Two lessons per week were given 
during the first year; thus far this year, one lesson per 
week has been given to each class, Senior and Junior. 
The interest of the young ladies from the first has 
been encouraging. They have, in many cases manifested 


‘ a desire and willingness to do more than the lesson 


requirements, staying often for an hour after the close 
of the lesson for practice. _ 

The importance and advantages of physical exercises 
in our schools are admitted by all. The feeling seems 
general that a systematic and thorough course of gym- 
nastic exercises should be introduced into every school 
and made a part of the daily exercises in every class. 
I have no doubt that when this is done the health and 
mental vigor of the teachers and pupils will be decidedly 
improved. The time given to this work will be fully 
compensated for intellectually, in the better health and 
clearer mental perceptions and endurance of the pupils. 

The work will be introduced into the Training Depart- 
ment of the Normal and Training School, the Senior 
pupils of the Normal School giving the lessons. This 
will enable the teachers under training to put into prac- 
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tice the instruction received in the gymnasium, thereby 
the better preparing them for this work in the schools in 
which they may be called to teach; also furnish good 
exercise for the pupils in the training classes. 

I would recommend that a supply of simple gymnastic 
apparatus be, at an early day, furnished to the schools 
of the city. This need not be expensive. Light dumb 
bells, clubs and short wands would cover all we need. 
With a very few exceptions, the courts in our school 
buildings can be utilized for this work. Indeed this 
is now done in a small way, with encouraging success 
in several of the schools. In these cases a supply of 
apparatus for a division of forty or fifty pupils would be 
sufficient, as but one division need exercise at the same 
time. 


The following tabulated statement is a fair exhibit of 
the condition of the schools as to health matters, during 
the year ending June, 1889: | 


Deaths, General Health. 

Schools, Teachers. Pupils, Teachers, Pupils. 
Normal and Training..... ive I E. G. 
DE lous sh ose 6 es ws “ip 2 G. G. 
High Wenext sy oes. tec. G. Ge 
Durer treet \ «2... eee hs V-G. Ye 
A eUT ECE So vic ae. 5 3s : EAC? Wily 
DIC MOLI CCU sce e cd vey 5 a 3 G, G. 
eSRP LICL c crt iieic co's os Gi F, 
Washington Street....... ". 2 G. F, 

OO AGE hee salt ar St a a 2 Oe Gs 
PP TCUGET ITEC) s\n «+ »\'s a I F, F. 
POMNINEICe SITeet WSs. 2 F, be 
2) years Oe ee A 2 E. E. 
Matavette  Street...c.. «.s. 3% I E. EK. 
IVEMLOUN OLLCEL S. ates si sye:s «i oe 7 F. F. 
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Deaths General Health. 

Schools. Teachers. Pupils. Teachers, Pupils. 
Camden Strectscs, eee. outs ce 2 G. Gy 
South Tenth Street...... aS 9 G. tie 

Thirteenth Aventiess v2 a7... iy V.G. VG: 
Wickliffe Street.......... 2 G. G. 
Summer Avenue......... 3 E. Gi 
Webster Street: ... 37.1 -- 2 Co Gy 
Hraniclin yy .weor cee eens eth I G. F, 
Blliot.Streets i }\.. we F. F. 
Chestnut Street....... G. G. 
‘Oliver.:Streety ss si-iean seeks 3 G, G. 
SGuthiStrestes uo yi wer 9 G, G. 
W alniiteotree tat 2.0 repo 6 G. G. 
Poustonsol ree traps aes ers 2 ly (x, 
South Eighth Street...... 3 (Ge F. 
Roseville Avenue........ G. G. 
North Seventh Street..... I (a G. 
south Market Streets... 2. 4 F, P: 
Ha DUIe sb laces nee steele 7 F, F. 
Hawkins Street....... I E. G. 
Glovers Otreeti.uitisate wat ot 4; G. G. 
NNOULOMESLECO aise 31s cute m - 3 K. E. 
Eighteenth Avenue....... 4 Be F. 
Monmouth Street <2... ... 5 Key. G. 
Mailléreotreety suing. ete 2 G. G. 
GentraleAvenue®. sic. ces I G. F. 
Lock thtreetvaly tars te oe 2 xy F. 
Otale canis arent: 96 7 FF. A 9. 
24 G. L20ie 
Bee Ge 20G 
6° Eee 
egy 


[P.,.Poor; F., Fair; G., Good; ‘!V..G., Very Good » -E: 
Excellent. | 
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toes Liner rs Te UDY. 


In these days of the “‘new education” and progress in 
all directions the Course of Study comes in for its share 
of consideration. It has steadily undergone elimination 
and modification until it begins, fairly well, to serve the 
purpose of the school. I hardly think any one believes 
that we shall, very soon at least, be able to so far perfect 
the course that no further improvement will or can be 
made. 

The work of bringing a revised Course of Study into 
good practical shape is an undertaking of no small labor. 
It is not an easy matter to bring a large body of teachers 
to the same way of thinking and working in carrying out 
the details of a line of work. Indeed it is not desirable 
that all should work from the same pattern, and so 
become mere imitators or copyists. How to preserve 
the scope and proper limitations and yet leave the 
teacher free to stamp his personality and character upon 
all his work, is the problem not easily solved. The pre- 
vious habits of the teacher are not easily changed, and 
in fact should not be. Habits should come to stay; our 
great care, as teachers, should be that they are of the 
right kind when formed. 

The introduction of new methods requires something 
more than simple direction by the Superintendent or 
principal; it requires a proper point of view on the 
part of the teacher who is to administer this course, 
as to the meaning, purpose and philosophy of the 
methods. The course should be viewed as a whole, 
and not as isolated parts or grades. No teacher can 
know the relation of her work to the whole, without 
knowing the relation of the parts to the whole. This 
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requires knowledge, comprehension and quickness of 
perception by the teacher. No part of the supervisor’s 
work requires more patience, wisdom and experience 
than does the adjustment of the course of study to the 
needs of the pupils, and the capacity, individuality and 
skill of the teacher. 

It is supposed by some that a course of study is a fixed 
quantity and when once adopted is settled for all time, and 
all that is necessary is to learn its arrangement and follow 
it mechanically without any further thought, when the 
fact is, human knowledge and improvement are matters 
of growth, and every educated, intelligent community 
requires that the schools and the curricula must be 
constantly adjusted to the needs which this progress 
creates. Ae 

Too many teachers consider the course of study 
merely as a convenient arrangement, to simplify and 
make easy their work, while in truth the methods and 
order of work in a school or a system of schools strike 
much deeper and mean much more than is generally 
supposed. The mental and moral character of the pupils 
are influenced often far beyond our expectation. What 
is all essential is that the teachers shall take a large and 
intelligent view of this whole work. This they cannot 
do without a large knowledge of the nature of mind and 


the purpose of education, the relation of every part, and © 


every step to all the parts and all the steps, in the com- 
plete course. I know as I have remarked before, that 
among so large a number of teachers much difference of 
opinion and practice will and must exist. This becomes 
all the more serious from the fact that there is a constant 
influx of new material, inexperienced and without prac- 
tical knowledge and mature judgment. This must be 
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instructed and assimilated before healthy progress can 
be made. | 

A method of instruction does not provide for simply 
how much can a pupil be made to memorize and recite 
back to the teacher, but on the contrary its main purpose 
should be to lead to the unfolding and training of the 
mental, moral and physical powers of the child. Mere 
fact accumulation is not education. The fact is, the 
main business of the schools and of education is to place ’ 
the child in proper relation to his surroundings. This 
can be done only through the legitimate exercise of his 
perceptive, reflective, executive and moral powers. Give 
full scope and play to all these, and the result will be 
better boys, better girls and correspondingly better men 
and women. 

This method of instruction will make the exercise of 
the physical, mental and moral powers a pleasure instead 
of a pain and a burden. Fortunate indeed are the chil- 
dren who come under such influences. I do not think 
we can formulate a system or a method into a maxim, 
but I do think we can say with one of the great educa- 
tional thinkers that ‘Education is the generation of 
power.” Let us strive then in using the subjects of: 
the course of study to evolve and train all there is in 
the child that leads to the right conduct of life. 


READING. 


What is reading? Where is its place in the curricu- 
lum? What does it do for the pupil? How, as a sub- 
fectresnall it be presented and handled?’ ‘These are 
questions of serious moment, and should be seriously 
asked and answered. It is far more than a part of the: 
routine work of the school. It has a work to do aside 
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and far above the mere filling of the half hour assigned 
to it in the program. Dr. MacAlister says: “It is the 
most humanizing study. More can be got out of it that 
tends to cultivate the minds of the pupils than any other 
in the course.” It has a moral power—a refining power— 
an informing power.and an elevating influence that can 
be found nowhere else. If the teachers and the schools 
succeed in placing this subject where it belongs and 
- where it can exert its full educational influence, they will 
have taken a long step in the right direction. 

These, I know, are strong statements, but I am ready, 
not only to make them, but to stand by them. My long 
experience and firm convictions lead me irresistibly to 
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the conclusion that reading is the poorest taught and 
most neglected subject in the course. Until recently it, 
in some grades, at least, received but little attention. 
Why was this, I hear you say? I answer, chiefly for the 
reason that it had no part or lot in the recognition and 
honors of the school. Under such circumstances the 
teachers were bound to pass it by as of little or no 
account. I am happy to say this has at last been 
changed, though it required a long and severe struggle. 

No one can enjoy or will be profited by reading until 
he can read readily and well. What is done through 
struggle and sorrow is not likely to be repeated often or 
enjoyed much. This would seem clearly to indicate that 
the first great concern of the teacher should be to teach 
and train the pupil to read intelligently and well. By 
this, I mean he shall see, feel and readily express the 
thought of the printed or written page. 

It gives me great satisfaction to be able to say that a 
large and constantly increasing number of the teachers 
see and appreciate this, and are making commendable 
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progress in this direction. A growing interest is mani- 
fested in nearly all the schools, and better methods are in 
use, and better results, of course, are being obtained. 
What was the dullest and most dreaded exercise of the 
school is now among the liveliest and most enjoyable. 

The better methods in teaching the other subjects: 
have awakened a desire not only for information, but for 
research as well. This has shown the pupil the import- 
ance as well as the convenience and necessity of intelli- 
gent reading, Under these influences, I trust it will not 
be long before reading, as an art and asa culturing and 
informing exercise, will take the commanding place in 
the course of study, and in the instruction of the 
school, that of right belongs to it. 

The miscellaneous reading that is now, through the 
school libraries and other sources, becoming so general in 
most of the schools, is, if properly guided, destined to 
exert a wide and beneficial influence upon the instruction 
and training in our schools. The adoption by thé Board, 
for use in the schools, of a series of supplementary read- 
ing books, specially arranged and adapted to children in 
school, is in the right line, and can but prove highly 
profitable. The names of the books now ready for use 
by the classes are as follows: Classics for Children ; 
“/Rsop’s Fables;” ‘“ Kingsley’s Greek Heroes;” “ Irv- 
ing’s Sketch Book;”’ and ‘‘ Lamb’s Tales from Shakes- 
peare.” Bert’s ‘Primer of Scientific Knowledge.” 
iSea-oide .and* Way-Side, -' 3.) parts; .‘‘ Readings in 
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Nature’s Book;’’ ‘Seven American Classics ; and 

‘Book of Tales.” Johonnot’s Natural History Series— 

5 books, | 
While there are some exceptions, yet the principals 


and class teachers, as a body, are in full sympathy with 
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the efforts to elevate the standard of reading in our 


schools, both as an art and as a means of culture, I think 


we are safe in saying that we need not hesitate to look 
for satisfactory results in the near future. 


LANGUAGE TRAINING.. 


This holds a very near kinship to reading, in fact is 
an important part of the work. Language, we say, is a 
“medium of communication ;’ we use language for the 
expression of thought. As to what shall be the scope 
and purpose of language training, 1 think there is but 
little, if any, difference of opinion. The distinct and 
expressed purpose of this training is to enable the pupil 
to. express his thoughts clearly, correctly and in good 
language. In the past, grammatical definitions, rules, 
tabulated elements, and formulated methods of analysis 
and parsing were held to be the only legitimate means to 
that end, although it was sadly evident the desired end 
was never reached, through these channels. But we 
all know that tradition and long standing custom are 
tenacious and severe masters. They have held almost 
undisputed sway for so long time that it was deemed 
intellectual treason to raise even a protest. Time with- 
out limit was given to committing matter concerning the 
srammatical forms, rules, distinctions, etc., until great 
skill was often attained in reciting about grammar with- 
out any ability to use correctly the language of the 
recitation. Happily this state of things is passing away, 
and better views, better methods and better results are 
coming in. 

Do not understand me as undervaluing grammatical 
knowledge. At the right time, in the right place and 
with the right methods this knowledge is necessary. It 
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should be developed gradually, step by step as the pupil 
progresses in order to insure correctness to his express- 
ions. When these elements are needed, derive them 
from the language work and apply them. This method 
will always show the pupil the reason through the use. 
In other words, teach the grammar.from the language, 
not the language from the grammar. If this be true 
then the method seems plain enough. Teach language 
through the study of language. This is done along 
three lines: ist. Talking, or oral exercises. 2d. Writing, 
compositions in the form of simple descriptions, let- 
ters, reproduction exercises, essays, etc. 3d. Reading 
the literary productions of the best authors. Of course 
the key to success in all this, is the thought that is 
discovered and well expressed. Without thought there 
is nothing to express. Clear thinking leads to cleat 
expresssion and clear expression helps clear thinking. 

Great pains should be taken to store the minds of the 
children with fine thoughts and then train them to 
express them in fine language. This is not an easy task ; 
patience, large knowledge on the part of the teacher, 
efforts many times repeated by pupils, much waiting 
by you teacher, will be needed. I repeat again, constant 
practice in all the lines indicated in-the use of the best 
language, is the only means that will finally enable your 
pupils to express easily and correctly their ideas and 
thoughts in good language. This is the price that must 
be paid for this possession, which is probably the highest 
and noblest any school can confer. 

The special feature of the Language book, just intro- 
duced by the Board, is the prominence it gives to the 
study of the best selections and the large amount of 
composition work required, at the same time the gram- 
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matical elements are derived and applied when needed 
to facilitate correctness. 

I feel encouraged as so many seem to have a clear 
conception of what is desired and the methods. to be 
pursued. ‘The spread of these enlightened views among 
teachers is a source of encouragement and satisfaction. 

I desire to say before leaving this topic that there is 
much to commend in many of the classes in this language 
work. The facility, neatness and general correctness 
with which many of the primary pupils express them- 
selves in descriptions, paragraphs, letters, etc., should not 
be passed by without note. 

Enough has been accomplished to encourage us in our 
further efforts. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


This has become one of the most interesting and best 
taught subjects in the course, and but little space need 
be given to it here. 

As was stated in last report, ‘‘The ability to help 
himself is made prominent in the training of the pupil. 
How to study; how to use books; how to examine and 
investigate; how to experiment and illustrate and ex- 
press, that he may apprehend, understand and_ use. 
These are the ends now sought for by a large number 
of teachers.”’ 

“The leavening influences of these principles is well 
illustrated in much of the elementary work in the primary 
classes. Also it is especially effective in the geography 
and history teaching in the grammar departments. In 
many of the classes, geography has ceased to be merely 
a collection of localities and isolated facts, and has 
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become one of the most stimulating and interesting of 
the subjects in the curriculum. | 

The drawing of rapid free-hand maps, the construction 
of relief maps in sand, with putty or plaster, the use of 
globes and many other forms of representation and illus- 
tration, the introduction of comparative and commercial 
geography, have nearly revolutionized the methods of 
geographical study and teaching. A similar improve- 
ment has been made in teaching history, which, instead 
of being the dryest and most hated by the pupil, has 
become the most attractive. Both of these subjects 
furnish excellent opportunities which are well used, for 
composition and language exercises.”’ 

Geography is an important information giving subject 
as well as one of the best for training the observing 
powers. It trains, instructs and cultures at the same time. 

The inventions, devices and appliances, in the form 
of maps, diagrams, models in sand and other material, 
pictures, references, verbal and graphic descriptions, 
brought to bear by the instructors upon the teaching of 
geography, are in the highest degree commendable, and 
will certainly return excellent results. 

We do not claim perfection, far from it, in any of this 
work. In every method and plan of instruction there is 
always much that is tentative. And not a small part of 
the teacher’s duty and work consists in watching and 
discovering where improvements are needed, and how 
they can be made. Every hour brings its possibilities and 
opportunities for improvement, and it behooves the 
teacher not to be apathetic and indifferent, for the public 
sentiment and thought never were more active than now, 
upon all questions pertaining to schools and education. 
Teachers should be thoughtful and active in like manner. 
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This state of things not only supplies the conditions for 
advancement but also creates the necessity for it. Let 
all then note his experience, be watchful, honest, and 
ready to take, at the right time, a needed step in the line 
of progress. 


*~HISTORY. 


What has been said concerning geography is applicable 
to the teaching of this subject. History and geography 
are closely related and have much to do with each other. 
In our school course they should travel hand in hand. 

It is a matter of very great importance to us, as a 
nation, that we make students and readers of history in 
our schools. We hear much about teaching patriotism 
in the schools, and so we should, but where shall we find 
the best illustrations of this noble quality save in the 
history of our country. 

Dr. A. E. Winship says we have makers and writers 
of history. ‘‘But there are too few readers of history— 
too few indeed who know how to read it. There are 
many ways of reading history. It-may be read for liter- 
ary enjoyment, in which case it should often be read 
aloud in the family; in every home there should be 
found time, however busy the life, for the reading aloud 
of some of the classic writing of our own land. It may 
be read for biography, in which case our “ American 
Statesmen Series” is a good field in which to study the 
times through the lives and opinions of Adams, Ham- 
ilton, Jefferson, Clay and Webster. It may be read for 
facts, in which case there are many school histories 
of rare value—such works as those of Higginson and 
Scudder and Eggleston and Johnston—which should be 
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schools. It may be read for the study of political insti- 
tutions and their growth, in which case such works as 
“ Bryce’s American Commonwealth,” ‘The Stories of the 
States” and the “American Commonwealth Series” are 
to be commended. How much the American, and espec- 
ially the New Englander, may get from such a book as 
Alexander Johnston’s Connecticut, in this last named 
series,”’ : | 

With such an aim and line before the pupil it becomes 
a matter of the greatest moment how to read, perhaps 
quite as much so as what toread. The teacher should 
aim to inspire and guide the pupil in all his historical 
study and reading. Create and intensify the desire in 
your pupils to know the history of our country for a 
better and nobler purpose than merely to recite the 
school lesson and receive the class credit. for it. Further, 
if possible, lead him to master not only the facts in the 
narration and in the biographies found there, but also to 
appreciate and admire the character and patriotism of 
the noble and self sacrificing men who did so much for 
their country. Encourage them to love and honor their 
nation and its heroes. If the study of history in our 
schools shall lead to such results, then indeed will it be 
a boon of priceless value. 


ARITHMETIC. 


This is a fundamental study, and justly holds a large 
place in the plan and course of work in our schools. The 
reasons for this are evident. Number is an essential 
element in the nature and constitution of the mind, and 
in all the processes and exercises for the development 
and training of the powers of the mind it necessarily 
forms an important part. In the next place, its applica- 
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tions in all the affairs and activities of life are practically 
limitless. | 

Notwithstanding its importance and the large amount 
of time given to it, we fail, I fear, to receive an adequate 
return. The reasons for this are not as clearly seen 
and appreciated as they need to be. The difficulties are 
great and not easily reached. 

I shall endeavor briefly to present a few of the causes 
for this difficulty. 

In the first place, I think the chief trouble lies at the 
very beginning of the little child’s work in number. We 
must not forget that the foundation of all knowledge 
begins in observation. The sense perceptions of the 
child are everything to him, and if these are not clear 
and accurate his ‘subsequent work will in like manner be 
defective. The greatest pains should be taken here to 
furnish the pupil with clearly apprehended elementary 
ideas. The child’s mind must be free, and abundant 
opportunities furnished for intelligent exercise. We 
cannot emphasize too strongly the fact that the child’s 
self activity must be the moving force in all his work. 
Much of the harm spoken of arises from the teacher's 
attempt to do the work, treating the pupil as a passive 
subject to receive what is prepared forhim. No thinking 
person can fail to see that this course effectually kills the 
essentials of thought. The child should be put into direct 
contact with the external world so far as number is 
applied to things. All mathematical knowledge is based 
upon observation and always proceeds from the concrete 
to the abstract, hence the necessity of constantly num- 
bering objects. In teaching these elementary ideas of 
number it is far easier for the pupil to see the relations 
of numbers in the fundamental operations of addition, 
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subtraction, multiplication and division by comparing 
them in their number exercises than by confining the 
exercises of the child to single processes in succession. 
This is essentially the ‘Grube Method.” This method 
has passed the tentative or experimental stage, and has 
taken its place among the recognized settled methods of 
elementary number teaching. 

An unfortunate condition of things exists in a very 
large number of schools. That is, placing the elementary 
instruction almost entirely in the hands of the. young 
and least experienced teachers. Mischief done at this 
stage is very serious and very hard to overcome. One 
‘of the worst and most deceptive habits inculcated by 
these teachers is the oral consecutive repetition of num- 
bers under the impression that because the work is fluent 
and rapid the pupils comprehend and are learning. This 
passes for knowledge; the true result is, both pupil and 
teacher are grievously deceived, and often this is not 
found out until the grades above are reached where the 
work of overturning and uprooting must be done. I 
have seen many classes who could recite with great free- 
dom and ease long tables of numbers, to the great delight 
and pride of the teacher, which, when subjected to a 
simple test of mental power, were found totally unable 
to make the simplest kind of a calculation showing any 
knowledge of the work they were doing. The remedy 
for this is the thinking, self active powers of the child 
must have an opportunity for exercise. To bring this 
about is the business of the teacher. ) 

Another reason why we are so often disappointed in 
the results obtained is, inability to perform readily and 
accurately the fundamental operations of addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication and division, This is not only 
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an essential, but it is a first acquirement. I do not 
advise that young pupils should be required to perform 
these operations with long tedious examples, involving 
large numbers entirely beyond common use and the com- 
prehension of the pupils. But they should be constantly 
exercised by the use of short practical examples, both 
oral and written, until these operations are as natural and 
easy as breathing. 

Another objection is the tendency to run over the 
work instead of mastering it. This is a very common 
fault. It arises from several ‘causes? ~1st/:Thewerear 
desire to cover a large amount of ground. Of course it 
must be hurried over. I trust we are beginning to find 
out that, educationally, a few things well learned and 
mastered are worth more than. many poorly learned. It 
is found, I take this upon the testimony of educators 
who have thoroughly investigated the matter, that 
schools where less ground is covered and more thorough 
work is done, the proficiency is remarkable. The pupils 
being able by their superior self reliance and mental 
training to solve questions involving principles they were 
supposed not to' understand, never having received direct 
instruction in them. Thorough mental training always 
makes self relying and self helping pupils. 

I will close these remarks in this line by a few sugges- 
tions that may help, at least some of the teachers. 

Ist. The mental arithmetic and written arithmetic work 
should. proceed together. Before the pencil is brought 
into use the question should be fully thought out. | 
When solved it should be well discussed by the class, 
under the guidance of the teacher. 

2d. It is almost a self evident proposition that in 
teaching the applications of principles, ten short, perti- 
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nent questions in which the principles are directly and 
practically applied, are worth ten times as much as one 
long, complicated question requiring the same amount 
of time. The reason is simply this, in the short examples 
the principle is applied promptly and with pleasure ten 
times, while in the long example it is tediously and pain- 
fully applied once. Comment is unnecessary. I am not’ 
to be understood as saying that problems containing a 
number of steps are not sometimes useful, even neces- 
sary. After a thorough course of teaching and training 
have been given on some topic, a test with problems of 
length containing a number of steps would be very proper. 
3d. The teacher should be always within easy reach 
of the blackboard, which should always be in readiness . 
for use, not necessarily by the teacher, but by the class 
for the benefit of the class. A stroke upon the board is 
often like a light-house in a dark night, or a blazed tree 
in a dense forest—they inspire hope and guide. 

Do not attempt to teach all the philosophical reasons 
for all the operations before taking up the practical 
exercises. Practical work usually goes in advance of 
philosophy. Readiness, quickness and accuracy in doing 
work is the first necessity in acquiring the power to 
understand and conduct difficult explanations and 
. demonstrations. 

4th. Take great pains in grading the exercises to the 
capacity and progress of the pupil. Attach much more 
importance to the ability to work with ease and accuracy ' 
practical examples involving principles taught than to 
definitions and rules. Have your pupilsable to construct 
their own rules out of their knowledge of the processes 
used in applying principles. Power to recognize and 
think out relations is the great end to be attained. 
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Train your pupils to describe and explain in their own 
language. It is hardly possible to think well in mem- 
orized words. 

5th. Much work should be done using concrete exam- 
ples. Pupils see relations between things much better 
and clearer than between abstract ideas. Any teacher 
can satisfy herself, in this regard, by throwing a difficult 
abstract question which the pupil may be unable to 
understand or do, into the concrete form by asking the 
pupil to make a purchase or a sale, performing a real 
business transaction, when his difficulty will disappear at 
once. This is a very desirable result in arithmetical drill, 
to be able to handle quickly and correctly business trans- 
actions. 

6th. An exercise of exceeding great value is the-train- 
ing of the pupils to invent and construct original prob- 
lems. I know of no exercises that interest and stimulate 
like this Everybody is deeply interested and justly 
proud of what he discovers and makes himself. This 
differs from almost all other forms of interest, in this, 
that it never wears out. The best test I know, of the 
ability and proficiency of a pupil, is the readiness and 
accuracy with which he can state and solve-a new prob- 
lem of his own invention. , 

7th. The final suggestion I shall give is, never neglect 
the review. I do not mean by this that you shall stop 
all advance work, and begin back at formal or stated 
times and tediously and laboriously repeat all that has: 
been gone over. I know of nothing more stupid or 
worthless. What I do mean is, you shall so shape and 
conduct all your exercises that the pupil will be com- 
pelled to use his previously acquired knowledge and drill. 
Some of the best reviews I have ever seen have been 
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given while the teacher was giving an advanced lesson 
on anew topic. The pupil was skillfully brought face to 
face with his own knowledge and was led step by step 
to use it in attacking a new position. Repeating knowl- 
edge is not reviewing it in a true sense. Using it, 
knowing just where and when it is needed, and just how 
it will fit, is the kind of reviewing our pupils need, and 
we cannot well have too much of it. 


DRAWING. 


The value and utility of drawing as a fundamental 
subject in the course of study in the school are no longer 
questioned. I may safely say that drawing now occupies 
a place in every well arranged curriculum. It is really 
the beginning of all directive manual training. Manual 
training begins with the entrance of the child into the 
world, and continues with more or less educative value 
throughout life. 

When the child enters school at from five to seven 
years of age, he has made wonderful progress in gather- 
ing impressions, ideas and knowledge by the use of the 
hands without any special directive efforts from parents 
or teachers. This may be called the spontaneous period 
that so largely governs nearly all the early efforts of the 
young child. 

When he enters school his systematic, directive train- 
ing begins in right earnest. His activities heretofore 
expended themselves in play with little direction, except 
in the kindergarten class, with scarcely no idea of task or 
work. School life calls for systematic work. The will 
power becomes a large factor in the child’s efforts. The 
educator seeks for ways and means to meet the demands 
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of the child’s nature upon all sides and in all directions. 
Among the means used to accomplish this none has been 
found more acceptable and efficient than drawing. 

The practical and objective methods now used by all 
intelligent and successful instructors in this branch have 
given to us very satisfactory results. The forms become 
a reality to the child before he attempts to express them 
upon paper. The use of the models, clay and paper, 
increases and deepens the interest of the pupil, trains his 
observing powers and renders skillful his hands. The 
power and skill thus secured become marvelously helpful 
in his efforts in other directions, The foundation in the 
graphic and industrial work required in the future course 
is securely laid. It seems to me that the conception of 
the fundamental importance of this subject in the direc- 
tion just noted, is not as full and clear as it should be in 
the minds of our teachers. The work of the school will 
never extend beyond the ideal of the instructor. 

The progress of most of the classes in drawing, model- 
ing and form study is substantial. 

The recommendation that an exhibit of this work be 
made in some suitable hall, was successfully carried out. 
At the January meeting, 1880, of the Principals’ Asso- 
ciation Miss Fawcett, the drawing teacher, presented 
the question of holding an exhibition, in some suitable 
hall, of the work done in the schools in drawing and 
form study. After a full discussion a committee was 
appointed consisting of Principals Scarlett, Kennedy, 
Dougall, Schulte, Fort, Taylor, Miss Fawcett and the 
Superintendent, to take into consideration the feasibility 
of holding such exhibit. og 

This committee met and decided upon the scope and 
character of the exhibit, which was to represent the 
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results of actual and systematic class room instruction in 
this subject. 

The Committee resolved to ask the Board to permit 
this exhibit to take the Fis of the annual examination 
in drawing. 

The request was laid before the Committee on Text 
Books, Course of Study and Examinations. It was well 
received and promptly adopted, with the addition that 
writing should also be exhibited. The Committee asked 
the Board to appropriate a sum of mony sufficient to pay 
the expenses. This was done by the Board. 

Belleville Avenue Rink was selected for the exhibition. 
This building being very large and moderately well 
lighted gave an opportunity for an exceedingly fine 
display. 

The plan, arrangement and putting up of the Drawing 
and Form work was made by the drawing teacher, Miss 
Fawcett, with such assistance from the Committee of 
Principals as she desired. The completeness and _ sys- 
_ tematic arrangement of the entire exhibit was commend- 
able in the highest degree. 

The drawings were shown upon screens containing a 
certain number of specimens arranged in the order of the 
grades in the schools. The form work was shown upon 
tables so placed that the drawing specimens and the form 
work could be seen and compared at a glance without 
change of locality by the examiner. 

The work was abundant, well graded and very fine, 
and indicated good instruction on the part of the teach- 
ers, and intelligence and skill on the part of the pupils. 

The writing exhibit was placed in charge of the Writ- 
ing Committee of the Principals, of which Mr. Edwin 
Shepard was chairman. 
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The same general plan of exhibiting the drawing and 
form work by screens and tables, was adopted by the 
Writing Committee for the writing exhibit. 

A given number of specimens were required from each 
class in the schools. These were mounted on cards and 
placed upon the screens in the order of grade. These 
included letter compositions, business forms, paragraphs, 
sentence copies, etc. 

In addition to this screen exhibit, work was required 
from every pupil in every class, using pen and ink, in 
every school, which was bound in book form in the order 
of the grade of the.classes, and exhibited upon the tables. 

This writing exhibit included many thousand speci- 
mens, and certainly showed good instruction and pro- 
gress. This exhibit was highly creditable in character 
and arrangement. It was examined by many and excited 
much interest. 

The exhibition was opened to the public Friday, May 
24, 1889, and until the hour of closing, Saturday eve- 
ning, the hall was crowded with visitors. Not less than 
20,000 people visited the hall. These visitors were not 
confined to Newark citizens, but came from Boston, 
Providence, Philadelphia, New York, Brooklyn, the cities 
of New Jersey and a number of our western cities. All 
seemed interested and pleased. Earnest efforts were 
made to secure the exhibit for exhibition in other cities, 
but it was deemed best not to comply with the request. 

The entire exhibit was a revelation to many. Outside 
of the class rooms no one had any conception of the 
amount, variety and quality of the work done in our 
schools by the pupils, under the instruction of the 
teachers. 

The originality and skill displayed in the clay work, 
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growing out of the study of the models now used in the 
course for form study, were universally admired and 
commended by the numerous visitors. Not less so were 
the specimens of paper folding and cutting, exhibiting 
great variety and taste as to form, combination and 
harmony of color. While in some of the grouping of 
the tablets and the stick-laying a lack of intelligence 
was manifested, yet an evident reaching after something 
was indicated. This desire to reach something out of 
reach must and will stimulate both teacher and pupil 
to strive to do better work. 

It was very interesting to notice the great variety of 
materials used: soap, leather, cloth, putty, plaster, brass ; 
in fact, almost every substance susceptible of receiving 
and retaining an impression, had been laid under contri- 
bution by the schools. Another prominent feature 
which attracted much attention was the great variety of 
forms in the lower grades made by stick-laying. This 
by many has been considered foolish play. By the 
educator it is found to have great educational value, 
in training the hands and the inventive power of the 
child. 

The exhibit made it very evident that great improve- 
ment is being made in the methods of teaching drawing. 
The table work was more miscellaneous and showed less 
plan and purpose in its execution and arrangement. 
The desire seemed, in many cases, to be to. produce some- 
thing showy, rather than educational in result. Such 
exhibits should show just what is under the direction and 
instruction of the schools. 

From the report submitted by the Committee of the 
Principals the following summary is taken, and the gen- 
eral facts presented in the foregoing: 
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“The result of the exhibition may be summed up as 
follows: : 

‘The most prominent fact was the attention given to 
the study of form. On every screen and table this was 
evident to the observer. It was plain that the models 
recently introduced had given a powerful stimulus to the 
study of form. The children had handled them, had 
investigated their properties, their relations to each 
other, and had been led to think of their relations to 
things around them and then to employ the hand in 
representing these properties and relations. The process 
had been, observe, think, represent, make, express. All 
this was evidence that the hand and the eye, the two 
greatest organs in the human body are being trained in 
our schools; the one to dexterity and the other. to 
accuracy. 

The people and patrons were given an opportunity 
to inspect thoroughly the work of our schools in one 
department under the most favorable conditions, and 
in this way were brought into closer sympathy with 
the schools. This was specially true of the members 
of the Board who seldom have the time and opportunity 
to see the work done in any department, but must rely 
upon the judgment of others.” 

The exhibit may be considered a very great success, 
and has done much good in bringing the work of our 
schools to a better knowledge on the part of the public. 

I think such exhibits should be made occasionally. I 
would recommend that once in two or three years 
such an opportunity be given for a systematic exhibition 
of the work and progress of our schools. 
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LIBRARIES AND GENERAL READING. 


The importance of general reading as an educational 
force is not only generally recognized, but the interest 
manifested in it by teachers, educators and_ school 
authorities is deepening and broadening constantly.’ 
The question what to read and how to read is heard 
everywhere. 

The rapid increase of school literature for this purpose 
indicates without mistake the popular taste and demand. 
As has been [several times heretofore stated, the libra- 
ries are multiplying in number and. growing in’ value 
every year. 

A few years ago a few hundred volumes constituted 
the entire public school literature of the schools of 
Newark. Now a large number of the schools, as the 
following table will show, have good libraries numbering 
thousands of volumes. 

An impetus has been given in this direction by the 
establishment of the Newark Free Library. This insti- 
tution is now in full operation and is largely patronized 
by the general public. Liberal provision has been made 
for the schools, both teachers and pupils. Each teacher 
can draw six books at one time for use in her class on 
condition that the books shall relate to the line of work 
done in the class. In addition to this provision a large 
room over the reading room is set apart for class work 
in the direction of original investigation and research by 
the pupils. This room will be supplied with the neces- 
sary reference books, maps, diagrams and appliances 
needed to carry forward this kind of work. Thus our 
pupils, especially in the upper grades of the grammar 
and High schools will be furnished an opportunity to 
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acquire the power and the method of pursuing and 
conducting such investigation. 

The Board of Trustees of the Free Library deserve 
commendation for its liberality towards the public 
education in our schools. 

As may be seen by reference to former reports, the 
schools have contributed ten or twenty dollars annually 
and the state a like sum for library purposes in the 
public schools. 

The amount contributed by the state up to date is 
$1,520; by the schools, $1,520; total, $3,040. During 
last year the amount given was $220, which was an 
increase over the preceding year of $120. This indicates 
a degree of interest highly commendable. These library 
books are well selected and well distributed among the 
classes. It isa matter of very great satisfaction to wit- 
ness the general use made of these books in very many 
of our classes 

The schools possessing libraries and the number of 
volumes in each is shown in the following table: 


SCHOOL. Volumes, 
Normal and*Drainingm@aks te. seen canaries ae nic 6 294 
Phi ghisst'.' Bedi sole cslaltels nis pi ioe ieurety pong vapeen ae 1,861 
BUINEL SLES yaoi. steps onein Shove sie kine + ueeiamy poms cee 536 
Washington Street... teat.) samy ence ce ee 502 
Marshall (Street vse ¢oceheg eth ete ccleidierecalbie ty te anc tes een 9 
Wawrencé treet iccies picts create ate tae toe terse eee 326 
Commerce Streétst v.csle tele om ot an cs en 2. eee 24 
Lafayette Streetia <...ae + aera s hin a) See 376 
Newton (Streets tir sets so sherc ies re atts ae eee 414 
Camden Streetins- gatas Sarre shir Ck atace sie or cree 259 
SOUEN a enthyStloetucts cyeisce come Respects oe. en ote nee ee 45 
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See IRM Pe EL OCVELE CLs eee shank a hie we fhe So cio inte once oe is 212 
RRMA ENC CUR eens eer sek Cotes le leh eae KpS 
REMI LECO Ese oeretne nn 0s soe ha Gale Gh ole estes Sele oot be 941 
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ee meee CS o a RA we bk ois. Pei eles wavs s 224 
Oi Tih Pa rr tees ape aah be ie Bie a Ai ald oe 337 

ONE Le gS Se al i tie NRE Pye Rte 9,900 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


The interest now taken in manual training as a part of 
our educational work cannot but attract the attention of 
every one at all alive to the importance of the educa- 
tional question. No educational meeting is held without 
it forms, at least, a part of the order of work for discus- 
sion. No journal passes it by without a more or less full 
recognition. Boards of Education appoint committees 
to consider and report. The general impression seems 
to be that something more or different than we now have 
in the course of study is needed. The necessity for some 
modification of the work now required by the course of 
study is conceded by all. Just what that modification 
shall be is not as yet clearly seen. 
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Much ignorance and misconception exist in regard to 
what that manual training means and what it expects to 
do. No two thinkers or educators agree as to what is 
the real function or purpose of this now largely recog- 
nized educational factor. This, however, has always 
been true of all progressive movements, and is no legiti- 
mate argument against the real truth and value of 
manual training when they shall be reached. 

Manual! training, as we understand it, is simply mental 
training through the hands. All children obtain their 
first mental perceptions and conceptions through investi- 
gations mainly conducted by the hands. They begin 
this work as soon as they are born, and it is kept up in 
some form or other throughout life. 

It is unfortunate that we have no term that ‘conveys 
the true meaning of this form of educational activity. 
The term “manual training” carries with it always the 
idea of trade learning. In my judgment we have no 
more right to teach at public expense plumbing and 
blacksmithing as trades, than we have to teach theology 
and law as professions. The one great end to be attained 
in all public education, is the full development of all the 
powers of the individual. Now, in so far as manual 
training helps to do this, is it legitimate and entitled to 
a place in the school curriculum. It is true that the 
manual skill acquired by this means is an excellent pre- 
paration for any mechanical calling that may be selected 
and followed. This is fortunate and it should not be 
overlooked that it constitutes an unanswerable argument 
in favor of and not against manual training. 

All the graphic work in the schools may be classed 
under the head of manual education. The introduction 
of manual training asa part of the course of instruction 
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would harmonize with and conform to the tendencies 
of the educational thought of the present time. This 
is an age of practical industrial activity. Spencer 
says the great function of education is ‘ prepara- 
tion for complete living.” The present influence of 
our schools is almost entirely in the line of literary 
results. We need to teach our children to respect labor, 
to believe in it, to love it. How ¢an this better be done 
than by bringing the young into early relation with its 
purpose, conditions and appliances? 

Another result that would surely come with this course 
would be the elevation of the workman. He would be 
led to see and understand how every worker can and 
should be a thinker and how every thinker is a worker. 
The problem, how much intellectual training should the 
masses receive, never was more urgent fora solution than 
now. Manual training seems to be an essential factor 
in its solution. 

I think, as another result, the confidence of the general 
public in the school system would be increased and a 
much larger support would be cheerfully given. Also, 
the school period of attendance would be extended, as 
all could readily see the close relation between school 
life and active business life. 

I think the time is at hand when the Board should 
give this question of manual training as a part of our 
school course serious consideration, . 


CONCLUSION. 


In presenting this report I would say that in comparing 
the past with the present, we have much to encourage us. 
The well recognized interest and activity of the Board 
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in the progress of education continue unabated and 
give good promise for the future. The teachers, almost 
without exception, are unflagging in their labors for the 
advancement of the schools. 

I again express my thanks to all the teachers for their 
hearty co-operation-with me in all my efforts. 

For its continued confidence and support, I desire to 
express to the Board my sincere appreciation. 


Respectfully submitted, 
WM. N. BARRINGER, 
City Superintendent of Public Schools. 


ee Amelia ile. 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


BUILDINGS. 


NORMAL AND TRAINING. 


Location, Market street, near the Court House. 
Erected, 1847. 

Opened, January 2d, 1848. 

Enlarged, 1883. 

Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, PATRICK ENNIS, 110 Warren street. 


BELG Lee 


Location, Washington street, corner Linden. 
Erected, 1853-54. | 
Opened, January 7th, 1855. 
Enlarged, 1883. 
Improved, 1886. 
Class Rooms, Seventeen. 
Janitor, RICHARD WHITE, 196 Plane street. 


HIGH SCHOOL ANNEX. 
Location, 103 Washington street, near Bleecker. 
Rented. 
Opened, September 15th, 1888. 


Class Rooms, Six. 
Janitor, RICHARD WHITE, 196 Plane street. 
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BURNET STREET. 


Location, Burnet street, between Orange and James. 
Erected, 1868-69. 
Opened, September 6th, 1869. 
Class Rooms, Fourteen. 
Janitor, JOSEPH GLASS, 250 High street. 


EAGLES STREET. 


Location, No. 9 Eagles street, near Orange. 
Rented. ; 
Opened, September 12th, 1887. 
Class Room, One. 
Janitor, JOSEPH GLASS, 250 High street. 


STATE STREET. 


Location, State street, near Broad. 
Erected, 1846-47. 
Opened, 1874. 
Enlarged, 1882. 
Class Rooms, Ten. 
Janitor, FRANCIS J. GRIFFIN, 50 M. & E. R. R. avenue. 


~~ 


WASHINGTON STREET. 


Location, Washington street, near Kinney. 
Erected, 1868. 
Opened, September 3d, 1868. 
Class Rooms, Fifteen. 
Janitor, ANDREW J. Day, 87 West Kinney street. 
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, MARSHALL STREET. 


Location, Marshall street, corner Coe’s place. 
Opened, October 23d, 1882. 
Purchased, November 2Ist, 1888. 
Enlarged, 1888-80. | 
Class Rooms, Six. 
Janitor, MRS. JAMES COZINE, 34 Coe’s place. 


LAWRENCE STREET. 


Location, Lawrence street, foot of Clinton. 
Erected, 1872-73. 
Opened, September Ist, 1873. 
Class Rooms, Twelve. 
Janitor, WM. E. JACKSON, 25 Division place. 


COMMERCE STREET. 


Location, Commerce street, east of Lawrence. 
Erected, 1846-47. 
Opened, September, 1880. 
Class Rooms, Six. 
Janitor, SAMUEL R. CARR, 120 Commerce street. 


COLORED. 


Location, rear of Commerce street building. 
Erected, 1860. 
Enlarged, 1868. | 
Opened, as a Colored School, 1874. 
Class Rooms, Four. | 
Janitor, SAMUEL R. CARR, I20 Commerce street. 
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LAFAYETTE STREET. 


Location, Lafayette street, corner Prospect. 
Erected, 1848-49. 
Opened, July 27th, 1849. 
Enlarged, 1863 ; 1870-71; 1881; 1884. 
Class Rooms, Fifteen. 

Janitor, PETER BIRCH, 78 Lafayette street. 


NEWTON STREET. 


Location, Newton street, near South Orange avenue. 
Erected, 1866-67. : : 
Opened, September, 1867. 
Enlarged, 1868. 
Burned, June, 1871. 
Rebuilt, September—October, 1871. 
Enlarged, 1873. 
Class Rooms, Seventeen. 
Janitor, THOMAS H. DUFFY, 343 South Ninth street. 


SOUTH TENTH STREET. 


Location, South Tenth street, corner Blum. 
Erected, 1370. 
Opened, January 2d, 1871. 
Enlarged, 1879; 1888-89. 
Class Rooms, Fourteen. 
Janitor, NICHOLAS MORGENSTERN, 68 Holland street. 


CAMDEN STREET. 
Location, Camden street, near Sixteenth avenue. 
Erected, 1883-84. 3 : 
Opened, September 5th, 1884. 
Class Rooms, Twelve. 
Janitor, JACOB KERN, 302 Camden street. 
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THIRTEENTH AVENUE. 


Location, Thirteenth avenue, corner Richmond street. 
Erected, 1887-88. 
Opened, November iogth, 1888. 
Class Rooms, Eight. 
Janitor, BENJAMIN D. ROBINSON, 230% South Sixth street. 


WICKLIFFE STREET SCHOOL ANNEX. 


Location, 39 Wickliffe street. 
Rented. 
Opened, November 6th, 1880. 
Class Rooms, Two. 
Janitor, Mrs. MARY A. BENNETT, 250 Norfolk street. 


WICKLIFFE STREET. 


Location, Wickliffe street, corner School. 
Erected, 1848-40. 
Opened, as a Grammar School, 1849. 
Opened, as a Primary School, September Ist, 1873. 
Class Rooms, Six. 
Janitor, ELIZABETH WALSH, rear of school. 


SUMMER AVENUE. 


Location, Summer avenue, near Second. 
Erected, 1883-84. 
Opened, September 5th, 1884. 
Class Rooms, Twelve. 
Janitor, GOTTFRIED BIEBER, 62 Seabury place. 
9 
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WEBSTER STREET. 


Location, Webster street, corner Crane. 
Erected, 1855-56. 
Opened, April 20th, 1857. 
Class Rooms, Twelve. 
Janitor, HUGH COYNE, 219 Belleville avenue. 


BRANKULNGS SCHOOL. 


Location, Fifth avenue, corner Cutler street. 
Erected, 1880. 
Opened, September 16th, 188o. 
Class Rooms, Eight. 
Janitor, DOCTOR WILSON, 344 Broad street. 


EELIOT STREET, 


Location, Elliot street, corner Summer avenue. 


Erected by Woodside Township. 
{ Woodside annexed, April 5, 1871.] 


Opened, September, 1871. 

Rebuilt, 1881. 

Class Rooms, Four. F 
Janitor, MILES I. COEYMAN, 732 Summer avenue. 


CHESTNUT STREET. 


Location, Chestnut street, near Mulberry. 
Frected, 1859-60. 
Opened, September 24th, 1860. 
Enlarged, 1870. 
Class Rooms, Sixteen. 
Janitor, SAMPSON SIMMONS, 135 Bank street. 
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OLIVER STREET. 


Location, Oliver street, near Pacific. 
Erected, 1869. 
Opened, September 6th, 1869. 
Class Rooms, Fifteen. 
Janitor, JAMES G, SCOTT, 128 Oliver street. 


pO Usa SoD RE ED, 


Location, South street, corner Hermon. 
Erected, 1883-84. 
Opened, September 5th, 1884. 
Class Rooms, Ten. 
Janitor, JAMES MCGEE, 124 Tichenor street. 


WALNUT STREET. 


Location, Walnut street, near Jefferson. 
Erected, 1802. 
Opened, January, 1863. 
Remodeled, 1877. 
Class Rooms, Eight. 
Janitor, HUGH RUNYON, 69 Nichols street. 


HOUSTON STREET. 


Location, Houston street, near New York avenue. 
Erected, 1879 (on leased ground). 
Opened, September, 1879. 


Class Rooms, Two. 
| Janitor, EDWARD DELANEY, 273 Walnut street. 
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SOUTH EIGHTH STREET. 


Location, South Eighth street, near Central avenue. 
Erected, 1872-73. 
Opened, September Ist, 1873. 


Class Rooms, Twelve. 
Janitor, WILLIAM J. HEDRICK, 508 Warren street. 


ROSEVILLE AVENUE. 


Location, Roseville avenue, near Orange street. 
Erected, 1883-384. *« 
Opened, April 16th, 1384. 
Class Rooms, Six. 
Janitor, JAMES QUINN, 52 Bergen street. 


NORTH SEVENTH STREET. 


Location, North Seventh street, near Fifth avenue. 
‘Erected, 1860, on Roseville avenue site. 
Removed, 1874, to its present location. 
Opened, September 6th, 1874. 
Class Rooms, Four. 
Janitor, A. OTTMAN, 302 North Seventh Street. 


“SS 


SOUTH MARKET STREET. 


Location, South Market street, corner Mott. 
Erected, 1855-56. 
Opened, May 4th, 1857. 
Class Rooms, Twelve. 
Janitor, MICHAEL CLARK, 13 Clover street. 
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HAMBURG PLACE, 


Location, Hamburg place, near Ferry street. 
Erected, 1881-82. 
Opened, April roth, 1882. 
Enlarged, 1885-86. 
Class Rooms, Fourteen. 
Janitor, Mrs. MARGARET WECKENMANN, 42 Wall street. 


HAWKINS STREET. 


Location, Hawkins street, near Ferry. 
Erected, 1887-88. 

Opened, January 3d, 1880. ° 

Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, WM. BAUMGARTNER, 29 Hawkins street. 


MORTON STREET. 


Location, Morton street, corner Broome. 
Erected, 1851. 
Opened, November 24th, 1851. 
Enlarged, 1861 ; 1869; 1881. 
Class Rooms, Nineteen. 
Janitor, JOHN F. PATZ, 219 West Kinney street. 


EIGHTEENTH AVENUE. 


Location, Eighteenth avenne, corner Livingston street. 
Erected, 1871. 
Opened, September, 1871. 
Class Rooms, Seventeen. 
Janitor, JOSEPH MESMER, 7 Fairview avenue, 
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EIGHTEENTH AVENUE ANNEX. 


Location, Eighteenth avenue, corner Livingston street. 
Rented. 
Opened, October Ist, 1889. 
Class Rooms, Two. 
Janitor, JOSEPH MESMER, 7 Fairview avenue. 


MONMOUTH STREET. 


Location, Monmouth st., bet. Spruce and Montgomery. 
Erected, 1886-87. - 
Opened, May 2d, 1887. 
Class Rooms, Sixteen. 
Janitor, WILLIAM OVERGNE, 100 Waverly place. 


MILLER STREET. 


Location, Miller street, near Sherman avenue. 
Erected, 1880-81. 
Opened, June Ist, 1881. 
Enlarged, 1887-88. 
Class Rooms, Fourteen. 
Janitor, JOHN HEWITT, 159 Sherman avenue. 


CENTRAL AVENUE. 


Location, Central avenue, near Newark street. 
Erected, 1871-1872. 
Opened, September, 1872. 
Class Rooms, Fourteen. 
Janitor, THOMAS JOHNSON, 66 Newark street. 
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LOCK STREET. 


Location, Lock street, bet. Central and Sussex avenues. 
Erected, 1866-67. 
Opened, April, 1867. 
Class Rooms, Four. 
Janitor, DAVID LOGAN, 140 Sussex avenue. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


JAMES STREET. 


Location, No. 8 James street. 
Class Rooms, Three. 
Janitor, LouIs V. HANKE, I5 James street. 


- CLOVER STREET. 


Location, Clover street, near Merchant. 
Class Rooms, Two. 


These buildings are owned by corporations, from whom the Board 
rents school rooms.” 
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Bacheller, Estelle H...... 
Baird, Margaret, ..-....-.. 
Balawine Anna A....:... 
Baldwin, E. Belle.... 
Bealnwingw tama Po... ... 
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Baldwin, Mary A 
Baldwin, M. Lillian....... 
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Camden Street P. 
18th Avenue G...|V. Prin’pal. 
Newton Street G.|Assistant .| 
Hamburg PI. Int.|V. Prin’pal. 
North 7th St. P..|Assistant . 
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South Street P... 
Commerce St. P.. 
Central Ave. P... 
Burnet Street G.. 
So. Market St. G. 


Monmouth St. P. 


ADDRESS. 


17 Gould ave. 

252 Clifton ave. 
32 Coe’s place. 

17 West Park st. 
8A Wakeman ave. 
39 Franklin st. 

3 Eighth ave. 

122 Orchard st. 


416% Plane st. 


208 South Sixth st. 
3214 Webster st. 
56 Taylor st. 
Vailsburg, N. J. 
122 Halsey st. 


179 Fairmount ave. 
102 Sherman ave. 
27 Bathgate place. 
171 Fourth ave. 

23 Warwick st. 

37 Myrtle ave. 

AI Fulton st. 

71 Pennington st. 
215 South Sixth st. 
134. Monmouth st. 
186 Mulberry st. 
15 Elm st. 

92 Wright st. 

23 Warwick st. 

76 Elizabeth ave. 
27 Chestnut st. 
Irvington, N. J. 

33 Morton st. 

203 North Sixth st. 
117 Elm st. 

47 Parkhurst st. 
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TEACHERS—ConrtriINUvUED. 


NAME. 


Berry, Estelle V 
Betts, Margaret E 
Beyer, Augusta M. H 
Bigelow, Elizabeth G 
Bimbler, Marie C......... 
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Bingham, Lizzie M...-:... 
Bird,’Mary Res."%. 42. i 
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Bush, Ida J 
Buttle, Irene M 
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Camden, Marion D 
Canfield, Jennie B 
Carter. S. Fannie 
Cation, Lizzie 
Chase, Eva 
Chedister, Louise..... 
Clark, Joseph 
Clark, Laura’ A 
Clark, Mabel L 
Clarkivarye iy At. teens 
Clarke, Agnes B 
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Coe, Cornelia S 
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Miller Street P...|/Assistant . 
Elliot Street P... ‘ 

Oliver Street P... 
Highig et ats ceo 3d Ass’nt.. 
State Street P...|/Assistant . 
Miller Street P... 
Wickliffe Street P. 
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Burnet Street G..|Principal.. 
Normal & Train’g ‘: 
Hawkins Street P.)Assistant . 
So. Market St. G. sf 
Monmouth St. P..|V. Prin’pal. 
Webster St. P.../Assistant . 
Morton Street G. ag 
Ist Ass’nt. 


. (South 8th St. P..|Assistant . 
(State Street P>. /|Principal... 
State Street P...|/Assistant . 


“é 


Lawrence St. G.. 
So. Market St. P 


Camden Street P. 
13th Avenue P... 
Lafayette St. P... 
Chestnut Street P. 
Lock Street P... 
Lafayette St. P.. 


Burnet Street P..|V. Prin’pal. 


Central Ave. G...|Assistant . 
Walnut Street P.|/Principal.. 
... {Morton Street P..|Assistant . 


H’d Ass’nt. 
V. Prin’pal. 
Principal. . 


Hawkins Street P. 


Lafayette St. G.. 


Miller Street P...|Assistant . 
18th Avenue P... o 
Hamburg Pl. P... zs 
Hamburg P]. P...|H’d Ass’nt. 


Assistant . 
Commerce St. P.. s 
Newton Street P. 


Webster Street P. 
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ADDRESS. 
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47 Parkhurst st. 

35 Clark st. 

122 Elm st. 

1020 Broad st. 

322 Broad st. 

90 Wright st. 

263 Academy st. 
113 Bruen st. 

299 High st. 

195 South Sixth st. 
116 Union st. 

287 Walnut st. - 
243 Washington st. 
22 Mt. Prospect ave. 
21 Arch st. 

21 Nelson pl. 

24 Bathgate pl. 

1oo Central ave. 
Ioo Central ave. 
2o1 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
71 Oxford st. 

24 Gould ave. 

24 Gould ave. 

112 Thirteenth ave. 
36 Elm st. 

27 Brunswick st. ° 
416 Summer ave. 
40 Elm st. 


84 Third ave. 

116 Orange st. 

51 Bleecker st. 

54 Orchard st. 

1 Sherman ave. 

613 High st. 

48 East Kinney st. 
g2 Miller st. 

14 Frelinghuysen av. 
131 Elm st. 

245 South Seventh st. | 
7 West Park st. 
74 State st. 
Avondale, N. J. 
74 State st. 
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TEACHERS—ContTINvUED. 


_ NAME, SCHOOL. RANK. 


Dougall, Elizabeth W....|Summer Ave. G..|1st Ass’nt. 
Dougall, Mary A.......:. South 8th St. G..|V. Prin’pal. 


ADDRESS. 
Coleman, Mary A:....... ‘Washing’n St. G.|Assistant .|54 Eighth ave. 
Collard, Thomas T....... Ropar k limb cect Principal. .|23 Kearney st. 
ese A Cris Ge. ss...» Newton Street P.|Assistant .|119 Wickliffe st. 
OG Prt Oe Hamburg PI. P.. i 48 Eighth ave. 
Conover, Margaret D..... Lawrence, St. P.. i 45 Division pl. 
Ponover, ousie B......... State aoirecto Re... a 45 Division pl. 
BOOMS GRUTA fees os Central Ave. G... ss 69 Eighth ave. 
PeGODeraChECCA *.5. <i 5. >< South roth St. P.. HH 226 Fairmount ave. 
Cornismy Lydia. R,'...:.... Normal & Train’g 
Training Dep’t. ys 178 Washington st. 
ComwelGertie Din... ... Marshall Street P ‘i 162 Garside st. 
Cory, Mrs. Catharine B...|James Street Ind.|Principal .|51 Bleecker st. 
Cotirely Katherine... i... Burnet Street G..|Assistant ./31 Halsey st. 
OTT TEA Summer Ave. P.. “ 58 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
~ Coult, Hannah M........|/High............/3d Ass’nt../58 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Courtois, Trinette H..... Burnet Street P..|/Assistant ..}68 Burnet st. 
Peover Ota MM. HIGH. ves cece bss ist Ass’nt.|464 Orange st. 
rane nian wip... 5... Burnet Street P..|Assistant .|53 Halsey st. 
Seraneverie LOUISE. ...5...... Camden Street P. + 95 W. Kinney st. 
Granestielen 5.. .....:...> Washing’n St. P. ‘ 95 W. Kinney st. 
raterpespormaD..es.... Marshall Street P.|V. Prin’pal.f17 Court st. 
PUSTOSHV ESLER. | ice. - © Burnet Street G.. s 37 Burnet st. 
Curtis cAnmericc.;. +... ... Webster Street G. N 34 Everg’n p.,E.Or’ge 
pea AT LA 4 OS Miller Street P.. |Assistant .|16 Cottage st. 
Dana, Caroline R........ Monmouth St. P. i 15 Baldwin st. 
BENTO, ys) a Oh ae Washing’n St. G. fe 28 Parkhurst st. 
Day, Margaret A........ Washing’n St. G.|1st Ass’nt.|28 Parkhurst st. 
DOAN MOLE PHEN GD). Siiec ss. + Newton Street G.|Principal. .}257 Clinton ave. 
Dean, Charlotte W....... Central Ave. G..|Assistant .}180 Washington st. 
PCAN PUMA S 4-3 chic ss Morton Street G.|1st Ass’nt./180 Washington st. 
Dean, Margaretta........ Roseville Ave. P.|Assistant .|256 N. Seventh st. 
BEE tt 0) ee ee Central Avenue P.|V. Prin’pal.|180 Washington st. 
Detinereeorrense. . >i... South 8th St. P..|Assistant .}321 South Tenth st. 
BelanoumauraG.. 2s. ac. Walnut Street P.. ss eng7-eranklin st. 
Dettmer, Juliet........... Prankiin.:Ps,2 Ke 258 Belleville ave. 
PION LMT OM rts 6a 0's so Newton Street P.|H’d Ass’nt.|206 First st. 
Piotoei Opn Geiss). ws. Eagles Street P../Assistant .|37 Burnet st. 
Donnelly, Anna T........ Central Ave. G... i 205 North Fourth st. 
Donnelly, Mary M....... Burnet Street G.. d 205 North Fourth st. 
Doremuss Eliza C........ Webster Street P. fs 238% Belleville ave. 
Doremus, Jessie K....... Washing’n St. G. i 238% Belleville ave. 


360 Bank st. 
360 Bank st. 
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Dougall, Wm. A., A.M... 


Dougherty, Henry J 


Drake, Belle 
Drew, Minnie I 
Duncan, Lucy G 
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Dunnell, Anna C 
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Eunson, Sarah A 


Fawcett, Sara A 


Felts, Florence 
Fine, Carrie H 


Fitzgerald, Jennie B 
Fletcher, Alice M 
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Forman, George. 


Fort, Fred. W 
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South roth St. Int.) 
18th Avenue G.. .| 
ej fe Baw Salar ney ag See 
South roth St. P. 
So. Market St. P. 


Wickliffe Street P. 
13th Avenue P... 
Southeoth “ote 2: 
... {48th Avenue P... 
18th Avenue G... 


Central Avenue P. 
Morton Street P. 
South Sth “St 
Camden Street P. 
Music Teacher.. 
Lafayette St. P.. 
Camden Street P. 
18th Avenue P... 


Morton Street P.. 
13th Avenue P.. 
Central Avenue P. 
Lock Street P... 
.../Oliver Street P... 
.. |Newton Street G. 
18th Avenue P.. 
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Newton Street G. 
...|Monmouth St. P. 
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Hamburg Pl. Int. 


cee 


Walnut Street P.. 
Webster Street G. 
South 8th St. P . 
So. Market St. P. 
Hamburg PI. Int. 


Newton Street P.}: 


Drawing Teacher.|Special . 


RANK, 


Principal. . 


Ist Ass’nt. 
Assistant . 


“ec 


V. Prin’pal. 
Assistant 


“6 


Speciale sic. 
Assistant . 


“eé 


Assistant . 


46 
“ 


‘6 


V. Prin’pal. 
Assistant . 


“6 


South roth St. Int.|V. Prin’pal. 


Ist Ass’nt. 
Principal. . 
Ist Ass’nt. 
Principal. . 


Central Avenue P. Assistant f 


“é 


“ce 


2d Ass’nt.. 


Assistant . 


“ce 


ADDRESS. 


———— 


360 Bank st. 

279 South Ninth st. 
212 Fairmount ave. 
20 Centre st. 

101 Congress st. 

140 Elm st. 

71 South Eleventh st. 
466 High st. 

Linden av., Bloomf’ld 


.|424 Washington st. 


Be Orchard st. 


273 High st. 

58 Fair st. 

108 So. Thirteenth st. 
226 South Sixth st. 
108 Gates av., Br’klyn 
148 Washington st. 
141 Bank st. 

120 Sherman ave. 


.|498 Broad st. 


gt Sherman ave. 
51 Howard st. 

98 Central ave. 

98 Central ave. 

108 Congress st. 
122 Wickliffe st. 
182 Brunswick st. 
183 Fairmount ave. 
117 Wickliffe st. 
313 S. Orange ave. 
1001 Broad st. 

33 South Tenth st. 
45 Front st. 

45 Front st. 

13 Cartaret st. 

58 Mt. Pleasant ave. 


148 Elm st. 

29 North Ninth st. 
192 Roseville av. 

99 Union st. 

203 Main st., E. Or’ge 
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TEACHERS—ConrTINUED. 


NAME. SCHOOL. RANK. ADDRESS. 
Geraghty, LindaM....... Morton Street G.|Assistant .}114 New st. 
DUM eIATENCE GO.) 2... Morton Street G.|V. Prin’pal./75 Thomas st. 
Gillott, M. Augusta...... LOC pt recin le 1 sf 34 Jay st. 
11s os as G29 9 oo a Summer Ave. G..|Principal. ./104 Fourth ave. 
Power PiOra sis... es So. Market St. G.|Assistant .|91 Congress st. 
Goble, Harriet W.R..... Summer Ave. P.. ss 161 Garside st. 
SOuisiith.w{Uliay, 2. y.:.... Monmouth St. P. + 18 Pine st. 
SO st alt ar Summer Ave. G.. 7 310 Summer ave. 
Syomoprrances Vict?! 5.0. South 8th St. P.. 7 50 Ninth ave. 
Gomdmparan’ Mi. bo... Webster Street G. 3: 120 Garside st. 
Creenngnes De... . ss Chestnut St. G...}1st Ass’nt.|40 Camp st. 
Ceeenetclata Woes... ETON AT, tie «'5)e V. Prin’pal.j17 West Park st. 
Greenhalgh, Mary Abbie. .|18th Ave. An’x P./Assistant ./227 High st. 
Gregory, Virginia G...... Camden Street P. 7. 40 North Eleventh st. 
sles (Dis Or SOULE OL ot bs. ~ 447 Seventh ave. 
RrreOveDnESaveL: Cr, -..)..... Washing’n St. G. e 97 Court st. 
Pi alepaieteN s,s ss Hawkins Street P. 4 73 West Kinney st. 
a Ce ool Pe a ea Webster Street G.|Principal. .]106 Bloomfield ave. 
UP Gh! td ey d 1m ong ea Webster Street P.|/Assistant .]106 Bloomfield ave. 
Hampton, Belle.:........ Newton Street P. m 351 Plane st. 
TIeNCOCK ar eDe,. o.. .<... Lawrence St. G..|V. Prin’pal.|40’Columbia st. 
Piangeeeydia Woe... ss Morton Street G.|Assistant .]Orange av., Irvington. 
Hanford, Juliette K....... Roseville Ave. P. H 177 North Seventh st. 
[Rit Of) ol Ok | Eee ar Washing’n St. G.|Principal..|49 Nelson place. 


Harring, Florence A..... Mranknn’ Poe... 
Harring, Frances M. .|Summer Ave. G.. 
Piareraiatis s,s ss Miller Street G.. 
BasmenysnyaryiG sous). Branidine © ek 
Tralee aa. ss xs. Oliver Street G... 
Haulenbeck, Caroline Y...|Roseville Ave. P. 
Healey, M. Adelaide...... Oliver Street G... 
Plea PUNE Woes ets oe: Miller Street P... 
Peer emote rr... 5... 13th Avenue P... 
Henderson, Annie........ Hamburg PI. P... 
Hennion, Mary A........ Chestnut*St.G... 
Prensa LALY Fs cs . ... « Summer Ave. P.. 
HensonseilenAs........ Roseville Ave. P. 
PURO At Ee oo Se. Camden Street P. 
PAG aes 5 be. eas Camden Street P. 
RAUEONy eV ary skis so. 3. sao South roth St. P. 
Hlochkins,Carrie E.....). Central Avenue P. 


Lawrence St. P.. 


Hochkins, Julia L 
Commerce St. P.. 


Holbrook, Caroline A. F.. 


Assistant . 


oe 
sé 


“6 


Ist Ass’nt. 
Assistant . 


sé 


H’d Ass’nt.; 
Assistant . 


“é 


369 Summer ave. 

174 Summer ave. 

50 Miller st. 

5 Clay st. 

15 Thomas st. 

79 North Eleventh st. 
70 Brunswick st. 

70 Brunswick st. 

55 Howard st. 

155 Wright st. 

49 Columbia st. 

315 Belleville ave. 
568 Orange st. 

49 Nelson place. 

49 Nelson place. 

247 South Eighth st. 
253 South Eighth st. © 
253 South Eighth st. 
34 Park st. 
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TEACHERS—ConrTINUED. 


NAME. SCHOOL. © 


Holloway, Julia Si. «ss au 
Hollum, Margaret........ 
Hoppaugh, Abbie J. ..... 
Hoppaugh, Annie O 
Hopping Susie. tee 
Horchel, Jeanette T.... 


Central Ave. G... 
Walnut Street P.. 
Oliver Street G... 
Hamburg Pl. P.. 
se OOULIL LOL OL. au 


eeeeee 


@e a vis © £68 0.6 0 


13th Avenue P... 
Summer Ave. G.. 
Walnut Street P. 
Newton Street P. 
.|{So. Market St. P. 


see eo see ee 


seer e ee eee 


Hutchings, Carrie C 
Hutchings, Emma L...... 
Hymes, Sarai. eee 


~eeeeve 


Titi. Bianchey ener 
Ingalls, Bertha/E.. a... 
‘Ingalsbe, Caroline A...... 
Issler, Emma A 


Hamburg PI. Int. 
13th Avenue P... 


Morton Street P.. 


eee e eee ete 


Jackson; Hattie ks ah vou) Washington St. P. 
VACKSON Ua bes beset South roth St. P. 
Jenkinson, Harriet K..... ptateiotreetah a. 
Johnson, Alice FE... v2... So. Market St. P. 
TODNSON ACE Sy ec aM pare Morton Street G. 
Johnson; Caroline. tn... 4 18th Avenue P.... 
Johnson, Jane E....,.. Normal & Train’g 


Johnson, Mrs. M. Louisa. 
Jones, Laura 


ovr see eee ee eee 


Hamburg PI. P... 


Kaiser, Carrie A. 
Kayser, Chas. F 
Keene cnale | ea.. bape 
Kempf, Emily M 


Camden Street P. 
IPD Pena e 
Monmouth St P. 
Summer Ave. G. 


Kennedy, J. Wilmer...... Miller Street G.. 
Kent; Caroline \vsrieae ts James Street Ind. 
Kerns, Me Lizzie sa Burnet Street G.. 


Kinsey, Elizabeth D 
Bark ¢lsapel Mie 
Kirkpatrick, Mary D 
Ritchell sAones <a shan, 
. Klotz, Elizabeth D 


Lawrence St. G.. 
Oliver Street P... 
South Street P... 
Webster Street P. 
Franklin P 


oeeeee 
eevee 


Qaee0ae e246 oR BOVE  Biaicielets ss 


Landmesser, Elizabeth....!State Street P.... 


RANK. - 


Washing’n St. G./Assistant . 


Ist Ass’nt. 
Assistant . 


“oe 
“é 
“6 


se 


Principal. . 
Assistant . 
H’d Ass’nt. 
V. Prin’pal. 
Assistant 


sé 


6é 


18th Avenue P..|V. Prin’pal. 


H’d Ass’nt. 


Assistant . 


“6 


V. Prin’pal. 
Assistant . 


66 


Normal Dep't.|V. Prin’pal. 
.|James Street Ind.|Assistant 


sé 


sé 


Ist Ass’nt. 
Assistant . 
Ist Ass'nt. 
Principal. . 
Assistant . 
Ist Ass’nt. 
Assistant . 


se 


ADDRESS. 


186 Washington st. 
175 James st. 

22 Franklin st. 

29 Cottage st. 

10 Pacific st. 

98% Green st. 

131 Prince st. 

30 Orleans st. 

156 William st. 

373 Summer ave. 
58 Hamilton st. 
South Orange, N. J. 


.|43 Clinton st. 


23 Pacific st. 

29 Broad st. 

50 East Kinney st. 
32 Nelson place. 


88 Wakeman ave. 
299 Washington st. 
24 Baldwin. st. 

69 Adams st. 

104 Thirteenth ave. 
278 Academy st. 


19 Bathgate place. 


|23 So. Thirteenth st. 


204 New st. 


272 South Ninth st. 
52 Nelson place. 
102 Warren st. 
3934 Sixth ave. 

3 Emmet st. 

102 Ridgewood ave. 
21 Halsey st. 

10 South st. 

111 Mechanic st. 
58 New York ave. 
247 Broad st. 

26 State st. 


47 Plane st. 
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TEACHERS—ConrTINvuE_ED. 


NAME. 


Lawrence, Mary........ ‘ : 


Lawrence, Minnie J....... 
Layton, Julia N 
Leary, Helen J. 
Leary,,Margaret:A.. 2... 
Lehman, Minnie......... 
Lennon, Elizabeth A 
Beene lice. PF 604% 
Leyden, Eliza, Ph.B 
Monde aes B35... 8s, 
Ludlow, L Belle 
Lutz, M. Anna 


6) 0 /eUie! ‘6 5 e~0"- 0) 6 


oeeeee 


oes eee ee ee 


oe @ er ee ew eo ee 


Maclay, Mary E...... 
Maclure, David... 
Martin, Adelyn C 
Martin, Lizzie P 
‘era S00 Pa ea e a 
Martin, May Axford...... 
Mathews, B. C., A. M..... 
McClelland, Annie H..... 
McClure, Joanna M....... 
McClure, Rebecca........ 
McHugh, Abbie P........ 
McIntyre, Adelina 
McKenzie, Annie I. 
McKeon, Annie...... 

McLeod, Eunice A.... 
McNeill, Mary A 


wre) 6.616) 6 


eee eee sees 


see ewe 


ee at irl 


SCHOOL. 


Burnet Street G.. 
Washing’n St. G. 
Miller Street P... 
Lawrence St. P.. 
13th Avenue P... 
South Street P. . 

So. Market St. G. 
Central Avenue P. 
Biighsce ure oes 
Wickliffe Street P. 
Oliver Street P... 


South roth St. P.| 


.... Oliver Street G.. 


Chestnut St. G... 
Chestnut Street P. 
Walnut Street P. 
Marshall Street P. 
Oliver Street. G.. 
POT rate oe sus 


Newton Street G. 
Wickliffe Street P. 
Colored 


bie @ @ 6.5 °> e ¢ 


“jhawrencer ot. Pe: 
[Elliot Street P... 


North 7th iP.” 


Meeker, Sarah L...... ‘*.../Clover Street Ind. 


oer ee eee sees 


Merry, Grace 
NIECE Yuya Oe. hee 8 
Nermymonra the 2) 5) 2.2 24 
Mikels, Jessie B 
ater 8 Oi 1 ee a rr 
Miller, Adelaide D 
Miller, Annie M......... 
Miller, Caroline D 
Miller, Mattie M 
Miller, M. Ella 
ITS EAP AN Sei. o's 
Mock, Kate E . 
Moore, Elizabeth......... 
Moore, Elizabeth N....... 


10 


ee 


ee ew seer eee 


iafayetterSt.-P.. 
High Annex? .). 

Burnet Street P.. 
Webster Street G. 
South 8th St. G.. 
Lock Street P.. 

Chestnut Street P. 
Wickliffe Street P. 
Walnut Street P. 
Newton Street G. 
Lafayette St. G.. 


_ eae 13th Avenue P... 


18th Avenue P,.. 
Hamburg PI. P... 


RANK, 


Ist Ass’nt.|35 Nichols st. 


sé 


ADDRESS. 


53 Academy st. 


H’d Ass’nt.|/South Orange, N. J. 
Assistant .|83 Columbia st. 


“6 


6é 


83 Columbia st. 
211 Thomas st. 


Ist Ass’nt.|53 Jefferson st. 


Assistant . 


to5 Wickliffe st. 


Ist Ass’nt.|464 Orange st. 
Assistant ./73 Warren st. 


6e 


6c 


6é 


Principal. . 
Assistant . 


“é 
éé 


oe 


Ist Ass’nt. 

Assistant 
“6 

ist Ass’nt. 

Assistant . 


“ce 


“é 


V. Prin’pal. 
Principal... 
Assistant 


be 


“é 


3d Ass’nt.. 
Assistant . 


“6 
6 


«eé 


V. Prin’pal. 
Assistant . 


“é 
6é 


“é 


212 Summer ave. 
5 Arch st. 


87 Union st. 

193 South Sixth st. 
24 Astor st. 

t1 East Park st. 

16 Oak st. 

98 Green st. 

36 Kearney st. 

163 Fairmount ave. 
117 Wickliffe st. 
117 Wickliffe st. 
162 Garside st. 

43 Bank st. 

942 Broad st. 

16 Summit st. 

66 Taylor st. 


.|203 North Sixth st. 


17 Oak st. 

19 Lombardy st. 
19 Lombardy st. 
19 Lombardy st. 
230 Garside st. 
99 Congress st. 
137 Bank st. 

33 Orchard st. 
137 Bank st. 
214 Mulberry st. 


218 Walnut st. 
87 Wickliffe st. 
58 Wright st. 
41 Essex st, 


58 South Orange ave. - 
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TEACHERS—COnrTINUED. 


Moore: ‘Hannah eh aie 
Moore lizeiewn ee eios ce 
Moore, M. Alice.......... 
Moorhouse, Mary J....... 
Morehouse, Carrie E...... 
Morgan, Emma.......... 
Morgan, Mariani... 2%. 
Morris, Mi tjentier ns. an 
Morrison, Idai}iueans. wae 
Mullison, Harriet W...... 
Wir yop tite pean tod 
Myers iiva.ee ate teu. et 
Moynick,; Elizatrss. ees 


Nebinger, Mary4oi3. 0 
Olmstead, Mary, A. B..... 


O’Rourke, Mary A.... 
OrtlandivE mmack fo ones 
OsbomerClarads: eer eee 


Parker,-Isabels A. ...° se; 
ParkereMaryivice es oe» ol 
Peck, Adelaide....... Sth 
Peal, Amelia E...... ties 
Peer lr anes sat sae 
Peters, ?MMinnieuces:s eit 

BPiCKSONAA Ea Zane wens eed 
Poinier, Alice B., A, B.... 
Potter onikmily 300 ae 
Pricesslillianyle .se see 
Price; Marvell nas ec 
Provost.cAnhasi se. wee 
Putnam se lla ye ee 
Quinlan, James M., A.M.. 
Quinlan, Margaret G..... 


Randall, G. Adelaide. .. 
Rarick Isadora, ba a 
Rasch, Margaret Ais 
Rawle, Anne Isabel 


-e@eece 


SCHOOL. 


South Street P... 
South Street P... 
Miller Street G.. 
Lafayette St.G.. 
Miller Street P... 
Newton Street G. 
Central Ave. G... 
Miller Street G.. 
ETaAnklin tre one 


. {Eliot Street P... 


Chestnut Street P. 


..{Hamburg Pl. P... 


r8th Avente G.. 
Monmouth St. P. 


.|{Burnet Street G.. 


South Street P... 
Miller Street G.. 
3th Avénue “P22. 
18th Avenue G... 
Wickliffe St. An’x 
Lawrence St. G.. 
Hich Ae eho 
Washington St. P. 
Morton Street P.. 
Monmouth St. P. 


Elliot Street P...|Assistant . 


.{South Street P... 


Chestnut St..G.. 
18th Avenue P.. 
Monmouth St. P. 


a ] 


RANK. ADDRESS. 
H’d Ass’nt.|118 Miller st. 
Assistant .|140 Emmet st. 

s 24 Wakeman ave. 
H'd Ass’nt.|221 Mulberry st. 
Assistant .}70 Murray st. 

3 18 Mercer st. 
V. Prin’pal.|122 North Sixth st. 
Ist Ass’nt.|132 Pennsylvania ave... 
Assistant .|40 Wakeman ave. 
Principal. .|104 Court st. 


V. Prin’pal./359%4 Summer ave. 
2 8 State st. 

Assistant .|154 High st. 

7 |s04a Washington st. 


Teacher of 
Rhetoric, 

Male De’ptj17 West Park st. 
Assistant .|98 Washington st. 
5 43 West st. - 

* << 183 Courtisns 


21 Halsey st. 
107 Thomas st. 
122 Brunswick st. 


@ 87 Walnut st. 
* 127 Arlington st. 
i 328 High st. 


“é 


‘1221 Mulberry st. 
3d Ass’nt.. 


4t South st. 


V. Prin’pal.|14 Linden st. 
Assistant .|17 West Park st. 
s 303 Belleville ave. 
ies 37 Rowland st. 
3d Ass’nt..|/66 Oriental st. 
Ist Ass’nt.|506 Summer ave. 


506 Summer ave. 
vf 84 Prospect st. 
rs |96 Sheffield st. 
% 167 Boyd st. 
# 7 Atlantic st. 


a —_ 
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TEACHERS-—-ConrinueEp. 


NAME. SCHOOL. RANK. 
Saf 00 S| ES Ee Hamburg Pl. P...|Assistant . 
Reeve, M. Emma......... Burnet Street G.. _ 
Peeevowv Ironia... J; 45‘ Dtatewotreéteh cn, iP 
BC Macs LUC SATE os. 4 Eihotrotreet Ps, ‘: 
Richards, Mary H........ Plight tiie et: 2d Ass’nt.. 
Ricnarason, Marion: «.... Chestnut Street P.|Assistant . 
Righter, Marietta........ .|So. Market St. G. dL 


Houston Street P.|H’d Ass’nt. 
Oliver Street G...!Assistant 
Miller Street G...|V. Prin’pal. 


Riley, Margaret R 
Roche, Kate 
Romaine, Mary E 


ae oe 0 4 eee 8 e's © -2 


¢ were v0 8s 5 


er eePUUGe ele. ts. 5. South 8th St. G_ |ist Ass’nt. 
US ga Se re Monmouth St. P./Assistant . 
DAMM V IVINS i, 4s sc. sss PLS ne tes an, ta ist Ass’nt. 
Sots 2 eG i Sea a Normal & Train’g, 

Training Dep't.|Assistant . 
Satchwell, Annie M...... Hamburg PI. P.. 3 
TOO ay RD Sr Wickliffe Street P.|Principal.. 
AVRO. nOUISe........-> PranklingH .t4' Assistant . 
SOUPORAUTA Dt ct. as. Camden Street P.|V. Prin’pal. 
Scarlett, Augustus....... -,|South 8th St. G..|Principal.. 
SCATIELE ATAMYD. «.. oe. es Roseville Ave. P. % 


Schneider, Emma D 
Schulte, Otto H 
Se 80 GEE 
Shepard, Edwin 


Summer Ave. G..|Ist Ass’nt. 
Morton Street G.|Principal.. 
Marshall Street P./Assistant . 
Oliver Street G...|Principal.. 


Sherwood, Mrs. Isadore M.|High............ Ist Ass’nt. 
Siciesmrtalnict: is... Newton Street G.|Assistant . 
SIMPSON. AMY: s...-.-.- eranklincPew. oc. s se 

SIpDeinia I... ss. - - Chestnut St. G...|1st Ass’nt. 


Skinner, M. Adaline 
Sloan, Sarah 


South 1oth St. P.|Assistant . 
Webster Street P.|V. Prin’pal. 


“ree ec eee eee 


SITHeV WEOTA (TL... «5. « Newton Street P.|Assistant . 
mints: Gly...» s Lafayette St. G..|V. Prin’pal 
SET Cn) 2 el CRRA Chestnut St. G.../Assistant . 
SiMe lehizaDeth |... ... South roth St. P. a¢ 
Pe REST A ech wis ey 5 South roth St. Int. is 


cial es Oe 
Smith, Mrs. Fannie W.... 
Smithy lida EK. ... 


Chestnut St. G...|V. Prin’pal. 
Newton Street G. st 
Morton Street P..|Assistant 


Rue, o 8 @ © «4. 


STILERMIVIATL ase sas fe South Street P... Hi 
SHOW A MAV AZ ciba nos +40 Morton Street P.. : 
Soden, Annie M... . {18th Avenue P... i 
OT COLO OH si. a. is'e'5 0 0 1g Nias A Mee ie CER ist Ass’nt. 


ADDRESS. 


110% Bleecker st. 

11 Linden st. 

89 New st. 

21 Taylor st. 

21 Taylor st. 

21 Pennsylvania ave. 
68 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
100 Pacific st. 


.139 Chestnut st. 


23 Chestnut st. 
38 Nelson place. 


10 Belmont ave. 
17 Cedar st. 


192 Summer ave. 
547 Twelfth ave. 
370 Bank st. 

186 Belleville ave. 

6 Gould ave. 

56 South Eleventh st. 
56 South Eleventh st. 
33 Clark st. 

64 Alpine st. 

498 Washington st. 
77 Court st. 

3 Linden st. 

I44 Garside st. 

2 Governeur st. 

48 Tichenor st. 

83 Ferry st. 

94 Bloomfield ave. 
151 Thirteenth ave. 
177 Quitman st. 

157 Quitman st. 

118 Hunterdon st. 
44 Murray st. 

18 Franklin st. 

122 Wickliffe st. 

16 Hampden st. 

81 Pennsylvania ave. 
31 Kearney st. 

g5 Sherman ave. 

29 Clark st. 
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TEACHERS—COonrTINUED. 


NAME. 


Sonn, Lydia K 

Speer, Matilda J 
Spinning, Maria L 
SCUUILG, dvi, ECCT Can tnges crane 
Starkweather, Minnie C... 
Steele, ‘Fanniel7iie.... 2. 
Steele, Susie.... 
Stephens, Carrie V 
SLICK MEY, Vie Cdr ii tee 
Stites, Belle S 
Stites, Dora A 
Stonelake, Olivia E 


a ee 4 6 0 le 6 0-8 ¢ 
ee ee ee se eos 


oy ek ee 


2.6) © 0.) 0) 8 le 


e © @ ¢ tea 6 e 00 8 
oe ee ee eewee 


Stout, Helen L 
Strieby, Mary... 
Stringer, Elizabeth M 
Sturgis, Emma M 
Summers, Jennie 
Sutphen, Julia A 
Sweasy, M. Augusta...... 


oe 8 © 6 0, 0 402 0's 
a, 6. 0s! eje 0/6 
o)\4) =: 6, es 
oe ee ee we 
Ve Re 8 6" eae ayn 


ose eeeceve 


SVINONS sto VelV lind. oc siicars 
LLB VAOT cai fy edt 
SLAVIOR NaCO gs Unter 
Taylor, Sarah G. A 
Terwilliger, J. L 
Thomas, Emily B 
Thompson, Elizabeth L... 
‘Lhompsonss hawie hs 4... 
Thompson, Nellie B 
Thurber, Lewis W 
Tompkins, Florence 
Tucker, Lizzie D 


a (e's ow Le, 


oy 6 1s (ee 9) 6 
oe ee es wwe 


«|b ¢, o, Nene. one 


oeeecer nee 


Umbach, Minnie L 
Urick, Wm. 
Utter, Ella D.. 


o 8 8 6 © .6Re 


PM Ua) ot i ee 


Valentine, Emma C 
Van- Houten, Lizzie L..... 
Van Houten, Sadie E..... 
Van Nortwick, Cornelia A. 
Vinson, Ida A 


Oph Fe (214, 16) 6. Ba See) 6 


SCHOOL. RANK, 


2 


ADDRESS. 


r 


State Street P.....|Assistant .|71 Belleville ave. 


18th Avenue G... 


“6 


Morton Street G.|1st Ass’nt. 


Monmouth St. P.{Assistant 
Burnet Street P.. 
Oliver Street G.. 


“é 


Ist Ass’nt. 


Oliver Street G...|V. Prin’pal. 
So. Tenth St. Int.|Assistant : 


Morton Street P.. 
Patayette: pte cr. 


‘sé 


“cc 


Lafayette St. P_ |V. Prin’pal. 
Normal & Train’g,|’ 


Monmouth St. P. 
Webster Street P. 
Washing’n St. G. 
State street Pi. 
Burnet Street P.. 
Miller Street P... 


Training Dep’t./Assistant . 


oé 


6c 


Normal & Train’g, 


Oliver Street P... 


Training Dep't. 


Central Ave. G../Principal.. 


South 8th St. G..|Assistant 


Camden Street P.)/Principal.. 


Colored 
Lafayette St. Ge 
18th Avenue P... 


Assistant 


“sé 


‘c 


Washing’n St. G.|1st Ass’nt. 


South Street P 


..{Principal. . 


Webster Street P./Assistant . 


Oliver Street P... 


Miller Street G,.. 
|So. Market St. G./Principal. . 


ve 


6é 


So. Market St. P.|Assistant . 


Chestnut Street P. 
Monmouth St. P. 
18th Avenue P... 
Chestnut St. G... 
iLafayette St. G.. 


45 Astor st. 
33 Franklin st. 


.|26 Nelson place. 


55 Mulberry st. 

128 Monmouth st. 
128 Monmouth st. 

44 Murray st. 

65 South Orange ave. 
101 Jefferson st. 

101 Jefferson st. 


1oo1 Broad st. 

173 Quitman st. 

68 Park place. 

51 Avon ave. 

198 Plane st. 

208 Main st., Orange. 
178 Brunswick st. 


122 Wickliffe st. 


. {184 Walnut st. 


69 Sherman ave. 
69 Sherman ave. 


.1355 Washington st. 


228 South Sixth st. 


./741 Broad st. 


48 East Kinney st. 
102 Pennsylvania ave. 
102 Pennsylvania ave. 
116 Stone st. 

37 Lincoln ave. 

48 Nelson place. 


71 Emmet st. 
244 Lafayette st. 
112 Green st. 


365 Mulberry st. 
62 Waverly place. 
35 Wright st. 

173 Quitman st. 
15 Hill st. 
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TEACHERS-—ConriINnvu_eED. 


ADDRESS, 


.{125 Plane st. 


131 Bleecker st. 


NAME. SCHOOL. RANK. 
AS 22. 3 DUES ae a 13th Avenue P...|H’d Ass’nt./837 Broad st. 
Vosburgh, Minnie........ Commerce St. P..|Assistant 
Wreeiand, Kva M;.......; Central Avenue P. ae 
Vreeland, M. Louisa...... Normal & Train’g, 


Training Dep't.|V. Prin’pal. 


CET EG Eg ad Oe So. Market St. G. “ 
MibetichmoaYah =n... %s. 0.» Lafayette St. P.../Assistant . 
Wenner, Amilla...2..... .|Roseville Ave. P. s 


Wertz bessie Gr... 3 3. 
DV IITE ATTIC Roc ce wes e s 
Whittemore, Addie B..... 
Whitfield, M. Eliza 


Southroth: ots Le. 
South toth St. P. 
Washington St. P. 
Walnut Street P. 


Widmer, Josephine A..... Hamburg Pl. P... i 
Williams, Emma R. ....|Monmouth St: P #8 
Saileamis tua li. < f.k see: Walnut Street P. i 


Willis, Belle B 
Willis, Mrs. Martha S.... 
Wilson, Alpert. Be ooo... 
Myson; ousie Mi... ..., 
Winans, Lizzie H 
Wood, Clara A.... 
a ieisle 12 08 it ay, 
Wood, Josephine H....... 
Woodward, Emma F..... 
IWOOT VLAEY 56.0 o 5 ss ws o's 
Wyckoff, Elizabeth 


Summer Ave. P.. ; 
Summer Ave. G..|1st Ass’nt. 
13th Avenue P../Principal. 
Monmouth St. P.|Assistant . 
Marshall Street P. x 
Lafayette St. P... 
Camden Street P. 
Roseville Ave. P. 
Morton Street P. 
North 7th St. P. |Principal.. 
South 8th St. G..|Assistant . 


¢e-eeveenes 
sé 
~e eee 
ee 
t<é 


é 


aac: DUES ee rr Lafayette St. P... ‘s 
POUNC CP AICO TG.) 2.4 84°. Houston Street P. u 
ounce amelia Ko... 6. Normal & Train’g, 


Training Dep't. 
SOULE Teer en, 


Young, Mary A..- 


148 Washington st. 


g Linden st. 

1020 Broad st. 

73 North Fourth st. 
55 Myrtle ave. 

24 Franklin st. 
17.Court:st: 

106 Pennington st. 
21 Hillside ave. 

38 Warren place. 
195 Walnut st. 

377 Summer ave. 
377 Summer ave. 
206 South Sixth st. 
27 Monmouth st. 
20 Court st. 

38 Grove st. 

38 Grove st. 

181 North Sixth st. 
79 Court st. 

256 North Seventh st. 
105 North Seventh st. 


58 Pacific st. 
295 East Kinney st. 


52 Belleville ave. 
295 East Kinney st. 
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Schedule of Teachers’ Salaries, 


ADOPTED NOVEMBER 30TH, 1888. 


TO TAKE EFFECT DECEMBER IST, 1888. 


GRADE. Ist Year. | 2d Year. |Maxim’m.. 
NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL, 
Principal-—Male2av3 3 eae ee 1S) Se eee eee ee $1,800 00 

Normal Department — 

Vice-Principal—Female , vets 20 Sa.) eee oe ee eee 1,300 00 

Training Department— 

Vice-Principal—Female............ $7O0OL 00! eps 800 00 
Assistant, are dierie h d Lear 500 00] $575 00 650 00 
HIGH SCHOOL. 

Principal==Males.02 SW. ais cent | terete berate eee 2,400 OO 
First Assistant—Male,..... 1,400" OG) Sintep oe 1,600 00 
Second sine ARN co ant er «ed 1,200; 00) se tse 1,300 00 
Vicé-Principal-—Memale ae snau a suet ses a cote ee ee 1,500 00 
Teacher of Rhetoric (Male Dept.), 

FEMALE. Sh sana k aha hak ltiadyes tap ah koe onaed epee aea al an ne eae ye | 1100700 
*First Assistant—Female. . goo OO}..... 1,000 00 
Seconduew 2 Cue wile) 5 es in Sa obs 800500) 20 rarest goo 00 
Third % ve ate hata tant as a 700. OO}. vee ee 800 OO 

GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
Principal— Male waaison ahd a ceciea etl ae te ot 2,000 OO 
Vice-Principal—Male............... l, 100: OO. eee 1,200 OO 
Vice-Principal—Female............ QOO N00) Are a cae 1,000 00 
Head :Assistant): thy! (oir. cova ches et tea ee 800 00 
TrMrstive as Rear entre as ac yrat ire Shy Ve a ti cathe 700 OO 
Assistant, tts Sash oe ane ee te 500 00} 575 00 650 00 
INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 
Principal—Male.. ci 05 asx. cae ta sod Flee wn el eee ree I,Q00 00 
Vice-Principal—Female............. 8001001 ss ake es goo oo 
Assistant, “ Aaa eS 500 00}. 575 00} 650 00 


153 
SCHEDULE OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES-—-ContTINvueEp. 


GRADE. Ist Year. | 2d Year. |Maxim’m. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


REM ta I Ae atone ers oa e dic ws Xe > US aie ogo mow | Motive «4 as $1,500 00 
Principal (6 classes and upwards),| 

CCEA ERAS Rs psd Oe ee a | Sieh artet en | Pe ew 1,000 OO 
Prema (lessithan O.classes),-Femalehi i. . cis oi |e eet. ea 850 00 
Vice-Principal—Female ............ $7 OC OO) asttne ss it 800 00 
8 SS UE ATT g oS ai Se oe ae a red Oe ee 700 OO 
Assistant, Adaya 425 00] $500 00 600 00 


3 months| 4 months | 3 months 


{Temporary Assistant - Female.. at $30. at $35. at $4o. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


RMI EE ET alee raion 22 eG ly gb dieiere oye fue oe acele 700 OO 

Assistant, OE Sie st ae a arp 425 00} 500 00; 600 00 
COLORED SCHOOL. 

ME ITAL Rae aE ks beefed sa wy ae Lee hs aye t I,500 00 

Assistant—Female............ ols 425 00; 500 00! 600 00 

SPECIAL. 

Drawing Teacher—Female........ ey “ge ea a 1,100 00 
EVENING SCHOOLS. 

eINGIpAale Wale ir. oc Steet ia sss « $50 per|month. 2 

Assistant—Male or Female........ $30 and} $35 per |month. 


NoTE.—No special salary now paid shall be reduced by reason of this 
Schedule. 


* First Assistants in the Female Department of the High School who teach 
full senior grade division, shall receive $10 per month additional salary while 
teaching such division. 

t First Assistants and Head Assistants teaching classes of the highest grade, 
shall receive $900 per year while teaching such grade. 

All Assistants in Primary Schools or Primary Departments teaching full grade 


‘grammar classes, shall receive grammar school salary while teaching such grade. 


{ Assistants in Primary Schools must serve one year as temporary or proba- 
tionary teachers, upon the completion of which, if satisfactory, they shall enter 
upon the first year of the permanent grade. 
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COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 
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MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION—HIGH SCHOOL. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE-—-(TWO YEARS). 


IST YEAR. 
Book-keeping ; Pen- 
ist Term.| Arithmetic. manship and Com- German. 
2d Term. Arithmetic. mercial Correspond- German. 
3d Term. Arithmetic. ence. German or Physiology. 
2D YEAR. 
Book-keeping ; Com- 
¥ 1st Term. Algebra. mercial Law and Cor- German. 
2d Term. Algebra. respondence and Civil German. 
3d Term. Algebra. Government. German or Natural 
- Philosophy. 


Language Lessons, Composition and Declamation through the course. 
Drawing, optional. 


11 
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MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION—HIGH SCHOOL. 


CLASSICAL COURSE-—-(FOUR YEARS). 


IST YEAR. 
ist Term. Arithmetic. |Lat. Gram., Lessons. 
2d Term. Algebra. Lat. Gram., Lessons. 
ad “Term: Algebra. Lat. Gram., Lessons. 
2D YEAR. 
Ceesar. 
rst Term. Algebra. © Ceesar. 
2d ‘Term. Algebra. Ceesar. 
gd ‘Term. Algebra, (Latin Prose.) 
3D YEAR. 
Cicero. 
ast ‘Term. Algebra. Cicero. 
2d Term. Geometry. Virgil’s Atneid. 
3d Term. Geometry. (Latin Prose.) 
ATH YEAR.) + 
Geometry. Virgil's Aeneid. 
1st Term. | Trigonometry, | Georgics, Bucolics. 
2d Term. or German. |Roman_ History ‘and 
3d Term. Review. Review. 


J 


Physiology. 
Physical Geography. 
Physical Geography. 


Greek Grammar and Lessons. 
Greek Grammar and Lessons. 
Greek Grammar and Lessons. 


Anabasis. 
Anabasis. 
Anabasis. 

(Greek Prose and History.) 


Tliad. 
I itad: 
Review. 


Language Lessons, Composition and Declamation through the course. 


NoTe.—The classical and scientific pupils of the senior class may omit 


Geometry and Trigonometry and take German instead. 


MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION-—-HIGH SCHOOL. 


IST YEAR. 


tst Term. 
2d ‘Term. 
3d Term. 


2D YEAR. 


tst Term. 
2d Term. 
3d Term. 


3D YEAR. 


ist Term 
- 2d Term. 
9001 erm. 


= 


4TH YEAR. 


tst Term. 
2d Term. 
3d ‘Term. 


Language Lessons, Drawing, Composition and Declamation through the year. 


SCIENTIFIC COURSE--(FOUR YEARS). 


Arithmetic. 
Algebra. 
Algebra. 


Algebra. 
Algebra. 
Algebra. 


Algebra. 


Geometry. 
Geometry. 


Geometry. 
Trigonometry. 


Review. 


Latin Gram., Lessons. 
Latin Gram., Lessons. 
Latin Gram., Lessons. 


Ceesar. 

Ceesar. 

Ceesar. 
(Latin Prose.) 


Physiology. 
Physical Geography. 
Physical Geography. 


Natural Philosophy. 
Natural Philosophy. 
Natural Philosophy. 


Cicero. 
Cicero. 
Virgil’s AZneid. 
(Latin Prose.) 
or German. 


Virgil's AZneid. 
Georgics, Bucolics. 
Roman History and 
Review or German. 


General History. 
Political Economy. 
Political Economy. 


Chemistry. 
Chemistry. 
Geology. 


MANUAL OF.INSTRUCTION—HIGH SCAOOL. 


COURSE FOR FEMALE DEPARTMENT——(FOUR YEARS). 


IST YEAR. 


tst Term. 
2d Term. 
3d Term. 


2D YEAR. 


tst Term. 
2d Term. 
3d ‘Term. 


3D YEAR. 


ist Term. 
2d Term. 
3d Term. 


4TH YEAR, 


tst. Term. 
2d ‘Term. 
3d Term. 


Algebra, % year. 


_ Algebra. 
Algebra. 
Algebra. 


Algebra. 


Geometry. 
Geometry. 


Geometry. 
Geometry. 


Review. 


Latin Gram., Lessons. 


Arithmetic, % yr.| Latin Gram., Lessons. 


Latin Gram., Lessons, 
or German. 


Latin Gram., Lessons. 
Ceesar. 
Czesar, 
or German, 


Ceesar. 

Ceesar. 

Ceesar, 
or German. 


Virgil. 
Virgil, 
or German. 
Astronomy. 


Physiology. 
Physiology. 
Botany. 


Physical Geography. 
Physical Geography. 
Natural Philosophy. 


History. 
History. 
Rhetoric. 


Be 


English Literature. 
English Literature, 
English Literature. 


Language Lessons, Penmanship, Drawing, Compositions and Recitation 
through the course. 
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MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION—HIGH SCHOOL. 


ENGLISH COURSE--(FOUR YEARS). 


IST YEAR. 


Ist Term. 
2d Term. 
3d ‘Term, 


2D YEAR. 


1st Term. 


2d Term. 
3d Term. 


_= 3D YEAR. 


Ist Term. 


2d Term. 
3d Term. 


4TH YEAR. 


Ist Term. 
2d Term. 
3d Term. 


Arithmetic. 


Algebra. 
Algebra. 


Algebra. 
Algebra. 
Algebra. 


Algebra. 


Geometry. 
Geometry. 


Geometry. 


Trigonometry. 


Review. 


Book-keeping, Penman- 
ship and Commercial 
Correspondence. 


Book-keeping, Com- 
mercial Law and Cor- 
respondence and Civil 
Government. 


Rhetoric, % year. 


Chemistry, % year. 


English Literature. 
English Literature, 
English Literature. 


Physiology. 
Physical Geography. 
Physical Geography. 


Natural Philosophy. 
Natural Philosophy. 
Natural Philosophy. 


General History. 
Political Economy. 
Political Economy. 


Chemistry, % year. 
Geology, % year. 


Language Lessons, Drawing, Composition and Declamation through the course, 
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MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION—Conrinugep. 
DISTRIBUTION OF WORK. 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


ARITHMETIC. 
FOURTH GRADE. 


First Term.—¥rom 1 to 6. Teach the pupils to combine 
numbers (using objects), in any way that will make the 
required number. Ex.: 1 and 1 make 2, 1 plus 1 equals 2, 
two 15 equal 2, 5 plus 1 equals 6, three 25 egual 6, two 3° equal 
6; also teach them to separate numbers under 6 into equal 
or unequal parts. Ex.: 1 from 2 leaves1, 2 less 1 equals 1, 
how many 2° in 5, 3 plus 2 equals 5, etc. When they have 
learned the combinations, they may make the figures and 
tables upon the slate. 

Second Term.—¥From 1 to 10. Have the pupils combine 
numbers in any way (using objects when necessary), that 
will make the required number. The numbers 6, 7, 8, 9 
and to will be taught as indicated in the work of the first 
term. Ex.: 3 plus 3 plus 1 equals 7, 2 plus 2 plus 2 plus 1 equals 
7. Practice addition in columns. Separate numbers into 
equal and unequal parts. Give many simple examples for 
the children to solve, as: If 1 apple costs 2 cents, what will 
2 apples cost? Continue writing the figures and the tables 
upon the slate. 


Third Term.—¥rom 1 to 15. Review previous work. 
Continue the combination and separation of numbers, 
using the figures and the signs, +, —, x, +, ) (, =. Give 


many simple questions, as: John has four apples and William 
has 5; how many have both? What will four lemons cost at 
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4c. each? At 2c. each how many can you buy for toc.? 
Practice rapid column addition. Separate numbers into 
equal and unequal parts. Continue writing the figures and 
the tables upon the slate. Begin to talk about 4, 4, 4, etc. 
Use objects when necessary. 


THIRD GRADE. 


First Term.—Review numbers from 1 to 10 and advance 
to 20. Give many examples, as follows: George has 3 
apples and James has three apples; how many have both? 
What costs 4 lemons at 2c. each? Give many exercises in 
completing equations, as: 7 minus—eguals 5, three 2° egual—? 
Drill the class in rapid slate work, as: 3 plus 7, or 4 plus 6, 
or two 5° or 4 plus 3 plus 3. The pupils think the answer, 
and at a signal write it upon the slate. Exercise the class 
much in column work. Begin subtraction. Have the class 
make original examples. Teach 4, 4, 4, etc., of a number. 
No careless work should be allowed. Objects may be used 
for illustration. 

Second Term.—Advance to 30. Review. Complete equa- 
tions as indicated in the work of the first term. Continue 
addition in columns. Drill in rapid slate work. Continue 
subtraction. Give many practical examples. Have the 
class make original examples. Continue the separation of 
numbers into equal and unequal parts. Have the pupils 
use 4, 4,4,4,4, 4. As 4 of 12 eguals 2. No careless work 
should be allowed. Objects may be used for illustration. 

Third Term.—Advance to 40. Review previous work. 
Continue addition in columns, and drill in rapid slate work. 
Give exercises in subtraction, multiplication and _ division. 

Continue practical examples; also original examples. 
Continue the use of fractional parts, $, 4, 4, 4, $4 mp 
i As: fy of 20=2. Continue the use of objects for illus- 
tration. 
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Fish’s Arithmetic, No. 1. 


; SECOND GRADE. 


First Term.—Review all previous work and advance to 
50. Find all the weak places and strengthen them. Con- 
tinue rapid slate work. Give many practical examples. 
Practice rapid column addition. Numerous exercises in 
the use of- fractional parts of numbers. The combination 
and separation of numbers, continued. Continue exercises 
in addition, subtraction and multiplication. Begin division. 

Second Term.—Review and advance to 75. Combine and 
separate numbers, and complete equations as in previous 
work. Continue rapid slate work in adding, subtracting, 
multiplying and dividing, especially in column addition. 
Have the pupils use the fractions bbb bey po 
Use United States money, liquid and dry measures in 
applying numbers. Ex.: If 1 gill costs 5c. what will 2 gills 
cost; 3 gills; . 4 gills; 1 pint, :etc.e Teach thesemtapies 
objectively. 

Third Term.—Review previous work and advance to 100. 
Combine and separate numbers, and complete equations as 
in preceding work. Continue rapid drill and slate work 
in adding, subtracting, multiplying and dividing. In addition 
to the tables for the second term, take the table.of time and 
use the denomination of inches, feet, yards and rods. Con- 
tinue the use of fractions and practical examples with concrete 
numbers, as in the second term. 


FIRST GRADE. 


First Term.—A thorough review of all previous work. 
Continue completing equations, adding in columns and rapid 
slate work. Find fractional parts of a number. Change 
halves to fourths, sixths and eighths. Review the tables, 
United States money, liquid, dry, time and long measures, 
and illustrate them with simple practical examples, mental and 
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written. The pupils should know at sight and hearing all 
multiplications and divisions, without remainders, to 144, when 
no factor exceeds 12. Continue addition, subtraction and 
multiplication, as found in examples on pages 59 to 99. Much 
practice should be given to these fundamental rules through 
all the terms. The mental arithmetic work will correspond 
with the written work. 

Second Term.—A thorough review in addition, subtraction, 
multiplication. Continue division, short and long, as found in 
examples on pages 99 to 109. Give simple practical examples, 
using United States money, liquid and dry measures. Ex.: If 
t bushel costs $2.36, what will 2 bushels cost ; 2 pecks, etc. ? 
If 5 gallons cost $23.40, what will 1 gallon cost?) Exercise 
the pupils in combining and separating fractions of the same 
name. Ex.: % plus + eguals how many fourths; § minus 4 
eguals how many eighths? Give mental arithmetic examples 
involving the principles taught in the slate work. 

Third Term.—Review fundamental rules. Continue prac- 
tical examples, as found on pages 110 to 118. Use United 
States money, liquid and dry measures and the table of time. 
Ex.: If a man earns 2oc. in 1 hour, how much will he earn in 
3 hours; in 53 hours; in 4 hour? Give mental arithmetic 
examples involving the principles taught in the slate work. 


LANGUAGE. 
Elementary Lessons in English. 
FOURTH GRADE. 


Talking or Conversation Lessons——These should receive 
marked attention during the entire year. Beginning with a 
single clear statement, let the object be to cultivate the power 
to express two or more consecutive and connected statements 
about some one thing, as an object or picture; also to tell 
little stories the pupil has heard read or told. 
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Written Work.—Teach the pupil to write his name, the 
name of the street he lives in, the name of the city; also to 
write new words occurring in the reading lesson. Lead the 
pupil to write little stories with which he is familiar and can 
tell well. 7 

The teacher will remember that patience on her part and 
persistence on the part of the pupil will insure success. 


THIRD GRADE. 


Conversation Lessons —These will be continued during the 
entire year with the general aim: the cultivation of the power 
of expression, correct forms of speech and good pronuncia- 
tion, habits of remembering the thoughts they read and the 
cultivation of the power of attention. 

Means.—Reproducing the reading lesson ; little stories 
about pictures and objects. Use their imagination in con- 
nection with the expressive power. Observation lessons and 
descriptions of present objects. 

Written Work.—Reproduction and stories as above. All 
the items of the letter address. How to write names of 
persons and places. Use of the period, comma and interro- 
gation as may be needed. Continue writing the stories and 
descriptions the children can tell well. 


Hyde’s Practical Lessons in English, Book I. 
SECOND GRADE. 


first Term.—Take lessons 1 to lesson 22, page 22. 

Second Term.—Take lessons 22, page 22, to lesson 34, page 
35. Exercise the pupils in writing brief stories, paragraphs 
and letters, 

Third Term.—Take lessons 34, page 35, to lesson 46, page 
‘48. Continue writing stories, paragraphs and letters. 

Conversation Lessons—These continued throughout the 
year. Reproduction of reading lessons or other matter read, 
short stories about objects or pictures. Have the pupils tell 
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what they saw on the way to or from school. Be careful to 
secure complete and well-formed sentences. Guard against 
bad habits of speech and pronunciation. No careless work 
allowed. 

Written Work.—Reproduce stories and descriptions as 
before. Simple statements and inquiries. Items of address, 
letter writing, etc.’ Descriptions of animals and plants. 
Common and proper nouns. ‘Teach the personal pronouns 
as they may occur. ‘Teach all the punctuation points as they 
may be used. Also give careful attention to the selections 
furnished in the book for study. 


FIRST GRADE. 


First Term.—Take lessons 46, page 48, to lesson 11, Part 
Second, page 68. 

Second Term.—Take lessons 11, Part Second, page 68, to- 
lesson 23, page 80. 

Third Term.—Take lessons 23, Part Second, page 80, to 
‘lesson 33, page 91. Use the usual grammatical terms as they 
occur, taking care that the pupil understands their use. 

Conversation Lessons.—T hese continued throughout the year. 
Oral reproduction of reading and geography lessons. Descrip- 
tions of things seen and of imaginary or actual journeys. 

Written Work.—Reproductions and descriptions. Com- 
position exercises on slates for criticism and correction by 
pupils. Exercises in writing simple, long and short sentences. 


Much attention must be given, to composition exercises 
through all the grades and terms These exercises include 
paragraphs, letter writing, descriptions, stories, etc. Also to 
the selections furnished in the book for study, examination 
and criticism. ; 

Develop and illustrate the lessons and the instruction by 
constant reference to and application of the written and oral 
expression of thought by the children. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 
THIRD AND FOURTH GRADES. 


Preparation for the study of geography should be made in 
these grades by frequent conversational lessons on time, place, 
direction and description of familiar things and places. 
Much interest may be awakened and training given to the 
observing powers by these oral and objective lessons. The 
teacher should read frequently descriptive stories of places, 
journeys etc. 


Swinton’s Introductory. 
SECOND GRADE. 


First Term.—School Room, situation, plan, boundaries and 
other rooms on the same floor. School Luilding, plan, 
boundaries, distance and direction. School Premises, plan, 
boundaries, streets. School District, Ward and City, draw the 
map, streets, boundaries, by adjoining wards or streets. 
Describe surface, slope of land, business buildings, wards, 
etc.; review; and learn definitions of the natural divisions . 
of land and water found in and about the city. 

Second Term.—Essex County. Position in the State. Draw 
the map. Locate cities and towns, mountains, rivers, rail- 
roads and canals. Talk about the kinds of business, soil and 
productions. Teach the forms of land and water found 
within the county. Encourage the pupils to find out about 
other objects of interest in the county. Use the map of the 
county. | 

Third Term.— State of New Jersey. Draw the outline. 
Bound the State. Describe the surface, soil, productions, 
manufactures, commerce, means of communication and chief 
cities. ‘Teach the forms of land and water as they occur in 
the study of the State. Teach that New Jersey is a part of 
the United States. Use the globe to show the shape of the 
earth, and that continents and oceans form the surface of the 
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earth. Teach the names of the continents and oceans. Use 
outline maps to aid in the study of form, surface, etc. 

N. B.—Read from time to time, during the work of each term, 
such parts of the reading matter in the Introductory Geography as 
will best explain and illustrate the lessons. These reading lessons 
are invaluable and should continue throughout the geography course. 


FIRST GRADE. 


First Term.—Review previous work by reading and con- 
versational lessons on the first fifteen pages of the Intro- 
ductory Geography, and take Middle Atlantic States, pages 
40 to 44, inclusive. Review carefully New Jersey; show its 
position in the group. Review cities, etc. Draw map of 
section and bound it. Use the globe. Describe the land, 
mountains, slopes, rivers, lakes, outer waters, etc. Classify 
cities as manufacturing, commercial, etc. Pupils will draw 
maps from memory; write descriptions. Use outline maps. 

Second Term.--Review Middle Atlantic States, pages 40 to 
45, and take the New England States, pages 35 to 40, accord- 
_ing to the same plan. Compare the two groups. Read pages 
15 to 29, inclusive. 

Third Term.—Review. Take the Southern States, Eastern 
division, pages 45 to 47, inclusive, following the same plan as 
in the study of the New England and Middle Atlantic groups. 
What condition of country or climate affects business, and the 
condition of the people. Use outline maps. Read pages 32 
and 33. 

Exercise the pupils through all the terms in writing descrip- 
tions of the countries, divisions, places and things about which 
they have learned. 


READING. 
FOURTH GRADE. 


Reading exercises from the blackboard. ‘The cards com- 
pleted; begin the Primer. Phonic exercises. Teach by the 
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word and phonic methods, use objects, pictures and sketches 
upon the board. Lead the children to talk freely about the 
lesson. 

THIRD GRADE. 


Finish Primer and First Reader; spell all the words. 
Phonic exercises and Spelling. Classify words according to 
similar sounds: cat, rat, hat, man, pan, ran, run, sum, etc. 


SECOND GRADE. 


. Second Reader. Supplementary Readers. Spell all the 
words. Phonic Exercises and Spelling. Give much attention 
to vocal expression at every step in the work. Never accept 
improper utterance of-any kind. 


FIRST GRADE. 


Second and Third Readers. Supplemantary Readers. 
Phonic spelling; spell all the words. The pupils should 
frequently read from the various lesson books used in the 
Class. 

In all the grades through all the terms, great care should be 
given to the teaching. of new words and the increase of the 
child’s vocabulary. The meaning of words should be taught 
through oral and written language exercises. Give especial 
care to correct pronunciation and good expression. 

The reading exercises should occur as oftemseach day as 
time will permit. No exercise should take precedence of the 
reading. 


WRITING. 


FOURTH GRADE. 
Printing or writing simple copies from the blackboard on 
the slate. 
THIRD GRADE. 
Writing on the slate or exercise paper; writing the name of 
the pupil, etc. 
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SECOND GRADE. 


Graphic System, shorter course, No. 1. 
Two books during the year, with use of practice paper. 


FIRST GRADE. 


Graphic System, No. 2, S. C., first half year. 

Graphic System, No. 3, S. C., second half year. 

Two books during the year. 

(S§~ The pencils, pen and ink should always be kept in a proper 
condition for use., All the written work, as well as the regular writ- 
ing lessons should be done with great care and should not be 
accepted by the teacher unless satisfactory. 


DRAWING. 
FOURTH GRADE. 
Cards, First Series with Manual. 
THIRD GRADE. 
Cards, Second Series with Manual. 
SECOND GRADE. 
Drawing Books, Nos. 1 and 2. 
) FIRST GRADE. 


Drawing Books, Nos. 3 and 4. 
Drawing models, modeling clay. 
Colored paper. 


BEY SIOLOGY. 
Oral Lessons, 
FOURTH GRADE. 
The teacher will call the attention of the children to their 
bodies as a whole; what they can do with them; as: walk, 
-run, jump, throw the ball, toss the marble, hold the book, 
slate or pencil, write with the pencil, eat with the fork, 
spoon, etc. 
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The teacher will be very careful not to tell the pupil too 
much, but lead him to find out for himself, by observation and 
examination of the parts under consideration. 

These lessons should not exceed eight or ten minutes at one 
time. The teachers will be inclined to hurry over the work as 
simply a memoriter lesson. Caution—Proceed slowly, care- 
fully and objectively, with many illustrations given by the 
pupil and the teacher. 

Now, take. up the parts of the body—as the head, neck, 
trunk, legs, arms, hands, feet, eyes, ears, nose, mouth, tongue, 
teeth, joints, skin, flesh, etc. Notice incidentally the most 
obvious uses, or such as the child can readily discover and 
describe. | 

Breathing.—Have the children notice how they take in 
breath and how they let it out, and the difference between a 
deep full breath and one from the top of the lungs. Have 
them notice that they breathe mostly though the nose. Call 
attention to the fact that they breathe all the time, whether 
they think about it or not, while they are asleep .as well as © 
when they are awake. Notice that what they breathe surrounds 
them on all sides, fills the room and is found everywhere, and 
that it is called the air or atmosphere. 

Drinking.—What we drink, how and why; right time and 
wrong time to drink. Constantly direct the atténtion of the 
pupils to their own habits in this matter, and lead them to see 
how they can correct wrong habits. 

Eating.—What they eat, how and why; right time and 
wrong time to eat ; right way and wrong way to eat: Always 
have the pupils notice their own habits in eating—as fast 
eating, slow eating, careless eating, etc. 

Cleanliness —Why desirable and necessary? Cleanliness of 
the body, of the clothing, of the school room, of the home. 
Lead the pupils, in a careful and discreet manner, to notice 
their own habits in this matter, and how best to correct 
improper ones. 
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The teachers are again reminded that these lessons should 
be made exercises of observation rather than merely memory 
lessons. 

THIRD GRADE. 

Same work as for the fourth grade, with such additions and ° 
details as the pupils can readily discover and comprehend. 

The teachers will not advance in any part of the work 
faster than the children can by personal and well-directed 
observation discover, note and apply what is found out and 
taught. Remember, teachers, the best book from which to 
learn physiology, is the body. 


SECOND GRADE. 


Same work as for the third grade, with such additions and 
details as the pupils can readily discover and comprehend. 
Give special attention to the parts of the general divisions 
of the body—as parts of the head, neck, trunk, arms, hands, 
legs, feet, etc. Call attention to their obvious uses and com- 
mon abuses. 
FIRST GRADE. 


Same line of work as for second grade, with such additions 
and details as the age and progress of the pupils will permit, 
and the skill and discretion of the teacher will suggest. . 

Bones and Muscles—ULead the pupils to notice that their 
bodies are made up of hard and soft parts; that the hard 
parts are the bones and the soft parts are the muscles or flesh. 
Direct their attention to the uses of the bones and muscles, 
and how to take care of them. 

Through all the grades use for illustration the physiological 
charts and such other appliances and objects as the teacher 
may be able to obtain, The object of these lessons is to 
acquaint the children with their bodies, and the proper use 
and care of them, in order to protect their health. 

NoTe.—These lessons should be given every day—length, from 
eight to ten minutes. a 

12 
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MUSIC. 
Jepson’s Music Reader. Book First. 


FOURTH GRADE. 


First Term.—Definitions, explanations and exercises in 
singing, from beginning of book to exercise 73, page 16. 
Omit chapter I, exercises 19 to 24, inclusive, and exercises 
44, 45, 49, 47, 49, 5 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 05, 66, 67, 68, 69 
and 70. 

Second Term.—Definitions, explanations and exercises, from 
exercise 73, page 16, to exercise 99, page 24. Omit exercise 
on page 18, exercise on page 1g, and exercises 83, 84, 85, 87, 
9t, 94 and 97. 

Third Term.—Definitions, explanations and exercises, from 
exercise 99, page 24, to chapter XVI, page 31. Omit exercises 
99, 103, 104, 108,100; L10, 112, 117,318, 110, 120;0o tees 
and 124. 

7 THIRD GRADE. 


First Term.—Beginning at chapter XVI, page 31, take to 


chapter XXVII, page 50. Omit exercises 129, 133, 136, 137, 
I4I, 144, 148, 149, 153%154 and 155. ‘Take definitions, ex- 
planations and exercises. ° : 


Pon 
Second Term.—Definitions, explanations and exercises, from ~ 


chapter XXVII, page 50, to exercise 184, page 59. Omit 
exercises 168, 169, 170, 175, 177 and 179. 

Third Term.—Definitions, explanations and exercises, from 
exercise 184, page 59, to exercise 209, page 66. Omit exercises 
184, 187, 188, 190, 194, 195, 199, 202 and 205. 


SECOND GRADE. 


First Term.—Definitions, explanations and exercises, from 
exercise 209, page 66, to chapter XXXVII, page 76. Omit 
exercises 219, 222, 2278and 228. 
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Second Term.—Definitions, explanations and exercises, from 
chapter XXXVII, page 76, to chapter XXXIX, page 84. 
Omit exercises 237, 239, 241, 244, 248 and 251. 

Third Term.—Definitions, explanations and exercises, from 
chapter XX XIX, page 84, to chapter XLI, page 100. Omit 
eeercises 253,255, 257, 200: 266, 270 and 274. 


FIRST GRADE. 


first Term.——Review all previous definitions. Take defi- 
nitions, explanations and exercises, from chapter XLI, page 
100, to chapter XLIV, page 111. Omit exercises 275, 276, 
283, 285, 288, 295, 298, 299, 301 and 305. 

_ Second Term.—Definitions, explanations and exercises, from 
chapter XLIV, page 111, to exercise 336, page 120. Omit 
ExClCisens 313,317, 310, 320, 323, 328, 330 and 333. 

Third Term.—VDefinitions, explanations and exercises, from 
exercise 336, page 120, to chapter XLIX, page 133. Omit 
exercises 338, 340, 345, 348, 352, 354, 355, 356 and 357. 


ORAL LESSONS. 


FOURTH GRADE. 
Home, food, clothing, shelter, sources of happiness. 


Shhool What can be seen ? 
What cannot be seen’? 


Animals, domestic ; days of the week, months of the year, 
time on the face of the clock ; parts of the human body. 


THIRD GRADE. 


Objects at home and at school; parts of the human body, 
with their uses; distance, direction, time continued; form, 
size, color, illustrated by objects. 
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SECOND GRADE. 


Trees, plants and flowers ; qualities; form, size and color; 
human body with its parts: senses, and the laws of health ; 
tables of weights and measures; articles we buy at the 
grocers’. 


FIRST GRADE, 


Occupation of men, women and children; manufactured 
articles ; conveyance on land and water; human body, with 
its parts and uses, and the laws of health. 


These lessons are designed to furnish topics for objective 
conversational lessuns which should find a place in: every 
primary school. The teacher ‘can vary. or enlarge, as the 
occasion may require. 


GRAMMAR DEPARTMENT. 


Akt bs MOB Ge 
Fish’s No. 2. 


FOURTH GRADE. 


First Term.—Exercises in notation and numeration, three 
periods ; in decimals, tenths, hundredths, thousandths. Prac- 
tical examples applying the fundamental rules, using whole 
numbers, decimals, in addition and subtraction, and United 
States money, pages 7 to 70. Take fractional parts of num- 
bers. Mental Arithmetic, lessons 17 to 22, inclusive. 


Second Term.—Review previous work. Continue decimals 
and United States money, pages 114 to 123. Write, compute 
and receipt bills of goods. Examples: pages 45, 46, 134, 135. 
Factoring and cancellation, pages 63 to 73, inclusive. Teach 
liquid and dry measures, with simple, practical examples, as: 
the cost of one gill may be given to find the cost of 1 pint, 
I quart, 1 gallon. Mental Arithmetic, lessons 23 to 25 inclu- 
sive. 

Third Term.—Review. Exercise the class in simple 
examples in addition and subtraction of fractions. Keep up 
constant review of the fundamental rules, pages 123 to 131. 
Mental Arithmetic lessons, review, and take lesson 26. 


THIRD GRADE. 


First Term.—Review fourth grade work. In decimals, 
teach millionths. Continue practical examples, using whole 
numbers, decimals and United States money. Take fractions, 
from pages 70 to 99. Mental Arithmetic, lessons 25 to 28, 
inclusive, the linear, surface and cubic measures. 
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Second Term.—Review. Complete addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division of decimal and common fractions, 
from page 99 to 126. Continue exercises in the fundamental 
rules of addition, subtraction and multiplication, using whole 
numbers, decimals and United States money. Mental Arith- 
metic, lessons 29 to 31, inclusive, and the tables of dry and 
liquid measures. 


Third Term.—Review. Take pages 127 to 136. Continue 
exercises in writing, computing and receipting bills of goods. 
Mental Arithmetic, lessons 32 to 33, inclusive. 


SECOND GRADE. 


First Term.--Review third grade work. Continue practical 
examples, using whole numbers, decimals and United States 
money. Give practical examples involving addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication and division of fractions. Compound 
numbers, from page 137 to 158; omit surveyors’ measure. 
Mental Arithmetic, lessons 33 to 34, inclusive, and all the 
tables. 


Second Term.—Review. Complete compound numbers 
from page 158 to 173. Give exercises in bills, as in fourth 
grade. Mental Arithmetic, lessons 35 to 37, inclusive, and all 
the tables. 


NOTE.—Be careful to have the pupils distinguish and use readily, 
linear, square and cubic measures. Exercise the pupils in estimating 
the dimensions, surfaces and contents of rooms containing bay win- 
dows, etc. In plastering, allow for doors, windows, etc. Estimate 
cost of slating blackboards, glazing sash, etc., etc. 


Third Term.—Review all previous work, especially fractions, 
common and decimal, and compound numbers. Mental 
Arithmetic, review work of first and second terms, and take 
lessons 38 and 39. 
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Fish’s Arithmetic, No. 2. 
FIRST GRADE, 


First Term.—Review the work done in the preceding 
grades, and. complete percentage to interest, page 198. Men- 
tal Arithmetic, lessons 40 to 43, inclusive, and all the tables. 


Second Term.—Review. Complete interest to stocks and 
investments, page 221. Mental Arithmetic, lessons 44 to 47, 
inclusive, and all the tables as found in Fish’s Arithmetic. 


Third Term.—Take from page 221 to page 245, with 
thorough review. Prove all work. Mental Arithmetic, les- 
sons 48 to 51, inclusive. 


NOTE.—Give frequent drill exercises in the fundamental rules in all 
the grades through all the terms. Exercise the pupils much with 
practical questions, the teacher insisting upon prompt and accurate 
calculation. 


LANGUAGE. 


Hyde’s Practical Lessons in English. Book I. 


FOURTH GRADE, 


first Term.—Take lessons 28, page 87, to lesson 42, page 
IOI. 


Second Term.—Take lessons 42, page to1, and complete the 
book. 


Third Term.—Review all the work, with continued com- 
position and letter writing. 
Use the usual grammatical terms as they occur. 


Oral Work.—Continued during the year as in the previous 
grades. Continued reproduction. Cultivate persistently the 
ability of the pupils to talk well concerning what they read, 
see and know. 
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Written Work.—Reproduction as in oral work. Compo- 
sition, work with slate and paper. Letter writing in all its 
forms, also business forms. 


NOTE.—The lessons 39, 40 and 41 on letter writing to be used 
through all the terms and grades. In all the foregoing exercises 
cultivate as far as possible the self-reliance and self-helpfulness of 
the pupil, by giving as fully as can be the opportunity to construct, 
criticise and correct the exereises. The picture lessons to be used 
according to the judgment of the teacher. 


Hyde’s Practical Lessons in English. Book II. 


THIRD GRADE. 
First Term.—From beginning of book to lesson 23, page 4T. 


Second Term.—Take lesson 23, page 41, to lesson 37, page 
66, with review. 


Third Term.—Take lesson 37, page 66, to lesson 45, page 
80, with review. 


SECOND GRADE. 


first Term.—Take lessons 42, page 75, to lesson 56, page 
too. Review. 


Second Term,—Take lessons 56, page 100, to lesson 67, page 
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122. Review. 


Third Term.—Take lessons 67, page 122, to lesson 78, page 
136. Review. 


Composition, business forms and letter writing will be 
prominent through the entire year. 


FIRST GRADE. 


First Term.—Take lessons 78, page 136, to lesson 92, page 
157. Review... « 


Second Térm.—Take from lesson 92, page 157, and com- 
plete Part Third, 
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Third Term.—Review the entire book, with special refer- 
ence to etymology, composition and criticism, analysis and 
parsing. Constant attention will be given to all the forms of 
composition. 


NOTE.—Paragraph writing, letter writing and general composition 
will form an important part of the language work in all the grades 
through all the terms. Study with care the selections given in the 
book. Language work and composition will accompany all the 
subjects taught in the course. Part Fourth, pages 187 to 218, will 
be used through all the grades and terms as may be found useful. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Swinton’s Introductory. 


FOURTH GRADE. 


First Term.—Review previous work. ‘Take up the study 
of the Southern States, Western division, pages 48 to 52, and 
take Central States, according to the plan pursued in first 
grade, primary department. Study characteristics and descrip- 
tions of cities. Use the globe to illustrate the shape of the 
earth, and the relative position of the land and water divisions. 
Map drawing and composition. | 


Second Term.—Review previous work, as found on pages 
53 to 58. ‘Cake the Pacific States and Territories, pages 59 
to 64, according to same plan. Compare the groups of States 
as to soil, products, business and people. 


Third Term.—Review the United States as a whole, pages 
30 to 34. Compare the different sections as to physical 
characteristics, soil, products of farm, forests, mines and 
factories, business, people and government. Take Canada, 
Mexico, Central America and West Indies, pages 65 to 74. 
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Swinton’s Grammar School. 


THIRD GRADE, 


First Term—Continent of North America. Position, ex- 
tent, general shape; draw the map, page 18; teach details of 
outline and surroundings; map questions, page 19; surface, 
highlands, plateaus, mountain systems, valleys, etc. Drainage, 
lakes, rivers, river systems, their uses, etc.; soil, productions, 
natural advantages for branches of industry ; climate, people, 
political divisions, pages 15 to 20. South America, on same 
plan of study. Map, page 66; questions, page 67; descrip- 
tion, pages 62 to 66, Use commercial map of the United 
States for reference ; also table on page 68. Compare the two 
continents. | 


Second Term.—Review North America, pages 15, 16, 17. 
Map questions, page 19. Read description, pages 21, 23. 
Take up the study of Europe on same plan as North America 
in first term, pages 72, 73. Use page 71 for reference. Map 
studies, page 75, take oceans, seas, bays, gulfs, straits, lakes, 
islands, mountains, peninsulas and the most important capes, 
rivers and cities. 


Third Term.—Draw the maps of Asia, Africa and Austraila 


in outline, noting the oceans, seas and peninsulas, and the ~ 


important gulfs, bays and mountains. Maps, pages go, 96, 103. 
Read pages 88, 89, 98, 99, 100, 104, 105. 


SECOND GRADE. 


first Term.—During this year the physical geography, 
description and general descriptions need not receive detailed 
and close study, yet should be recognized as the basis of the 
future work, Read description and general descriptions 
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between pages 15 and 59. Review the United States, using 
the map on pages 28 and 29. Take the principal cities, with 
special reference to their commercial relations. In map 
studies, take only the most important features. 


Second Term.—Review the political divisions and the com- 
mercial geography of the other countries of North America, 
page 19. Read pages 15, 16,17. In map studies, take only. 
the most important features. Review South America, pages 
62, 64, 65. Map studies, page 67. Read pages 68,69. Use 
table, page 68, for reference. 


Third Term.—Europe. Map studies, pages 75, 76. Use 
table, page 75, for reference. Read pages 76, 79, 81, 83, 84, 
85, noting the condition of the people, education, forms of 
government, religion, etc. 


FIRST GRADE, 


First Term.—-Asia. Surface, rivers and lakes, climates 
vegetation and animals, inhabitants, government and religion, 
pages 88, 89. Take map studies, page 91. Africa on same 
plan, page 97; description, pages 98, 99, 100. Compare the 
continents as to form, surface, advantages for habitation, com- 
merce, and the wants of man. 


Second Term.—Review Mathematical Geography, pages 1, 
2, 3, 4,5. Usethe globe. Definitions, pages 6, 7, 8. Climate, 
plants and animals, races of men, states of society, government, 
pages 9, 10,11. The Hemispheres. Map studies, page 12. 
Read description of North America and South America, 
Sasestts.. 10, 07, 10, 25,20, 27. 


Third Term.—-Review North America and the United 
States, and such other parts of the geography work as the 
feacher thinks necessary, 
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HISTORY. 
Eggleston’s U.S. 


SECOND GRADE. 
First Term.—Discoveries, Explorations, Colonial History, 
to the Spanish in Florida and the French in Canada, page 116. 
Second Term.—F¥rom page 116 to the capture of Burgoyne’s 
army, page 175. 


Third Term.—Complete to page 213, and review. 


FIRST GRADE, 


First Term—From page 213 to approach of Civil War, 
page 298. 

Second Term.—From page 298 to Political Events, page 359. 

Third Term.—-Finish book, and review. 


| NOTE.—Only the most important dates and events should be 
memorized. 


READING. 


FOURTH GRADE. 
Third Reader; spelling. Read United States History 
alternately with Reader. 
THIRD GRADE. 


Complete Third or Fourth Reader ; spelling. Read United 
States History alternately with Reader. e 
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SECOND GRADE. 
Fourth Reader and Constitution of the United States, 


alternately. 


FIRST GRADE. 


Fifth Reader and Constitution of the United States, 
alternately. 


NOTE.—The reading exercises through all the grades and terms 
should receive the most careful attention. They should never be 
omitted or set aside for other subjects. Supplementary reading will 
form a part of the course. 


SPELLING. 
Metcalf’s Spelling and Language Book. 


FOURTH GRADE. 
First Term.—From beginning to page 4o. 
Second Term.—From page 40 to page 50. 
Third Term.—F¥rom page 50 to page 57. 


Constant review. 


THIRD GRADE. 


First Term.—From page 57 to page 74. 
Second Term.—-From page 74 to page 85. 
Third Term.—-From page 85 to page 94. 


Constant review. 


SECOND GRADE. 


First Term.—-From page 94 to page 112. 
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Second Term.—-From page 112 to page 127. 
Third Term.—¥rom page 127 to page 137. 
Constant review. 
| FIRST GRADE. 
first Term.—-From page 137 to page 153. 
‘Second Term.—From page 153 to page 165. 
Third Term.—From page 165 to page 174. 


Constant review. 


WRITING. 


FOURTH GRADE. 


Graphic System, No. 3, L. C., first half year. 
Graphic System, No. 4, L. C., second half year. 
Two books during the year. 


THIRD GRADE. 


Graphic System, No. 4, L. C., first half year. 
Graphic System No. 5, S. C., second half year. 
Two books during the year. 


SECOND GRADE. 


Graphic System, No. 5, L. C., first half year. 
Graphic System, No. 6, L. C., second half year. 
Two books during the year. 


FIRST GRADE. 


Graphic System, Blank Writing Book in connection with 
the study and practice of Bookkeeping, throughout the year. 


Ig! 
DRAWING. 


FOURTH GRADE. 
No. 5, from September to February; No. 6, from February 
to July. 
THIRD GRADE. 


No 7, throughout the year. 


SECOND ,GRADE., 


No. 8, throughout the year. 


FIRST GRADE. 


No. g, throughout the year. 


Bore eco? Cr Yas 


Oral Lessons. 


FOURTH GRADE, 


Take the general line of work indicated for the primary 
grades, the teacher extending and amplifying the topics as the 
age and progress of the pupils will permit, and the experience 
and judgment of the teacher will suggest and direct. 


The Teeth —Their number, location, structure, use, abuse 
and care. 


The Digestive Process.—Its use, abuse and care. I would 
constantly remind the teachers of the importance, to the pupils 
and themselves of personal observation of the parts, organs 
and the various processes under consideration, going on in 
their bodies ; teachers using the books furnished, or any others 
they may have access to, for guidance and to aid in furnishing 
the information needed. 


fTygiene—The common or obvious laws of health. 
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THIRD GRADE. 


Follow the line of work on the same plan suggested for the 
fourth grade, the teacher guiding the observations, suiting the 
instruction and illustrations to the progress and advancing 
age of the pupils. 

Blood.—Call the attention of the pupils to the fact that it 
pervades all parts of the body. This may be shown by slightly 
pricking, with a fine-pointed needle, any part of the body, 
when blood will flow. Call attention to the heart—its beating, 
and to the fact that it is the pumping engine of the body ; 
also, to the arteries-and the veins, as the channels through 
which the blood passes to all parts of the system and back 
again to the heart. Direct the attention of the pupils to the 
fact that it is through the blood that our bodies are nourished 
by the food we eat, and that the quality of the blood depends 
upon what we eat and the air we breathe. 


Hygiene.—Continue the study of the laws of health. Always 
lead the pupils to observe their own habits, that they may see 
wherein they conform to or violate these laws. 


SECOND GRADE. 


Follow the line of work indicated for the third grade, extend- 
ing it as the pupil progresses. b 

Respiration.—Take up the respiratory organs. Call atten- 
tion to their location, structure, use and abuse. Emphasize 
the importance of properly exercising them and how. Dwell 
upon the necessity of pure air and plenty of it; also upon the 
evils of cramped or improper positions of the body affecting 
these organs. 

FIRST GRADE. 


Continue the line of work for the preceding grammar grades, 
the teacher progressing in the grade of the work and in the 
details as the pupils advance from grade to grade. 
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The Nervous System.—-Lead the pupil to notice the fact 
that all these organs and machinery of the body are for the use 
of the mind, and that the use of the nervous system is to estab- 
lish a working communication between the mind and the body. 
Call attention to the use of the senses as the channels of com- 
munication from the outer world to the mind; the importance 
of the proper care and training of these senses. 

Show that the nerves extend to all parts of the body, which 
may be done by the sense of feeling ; also point out the gen- 
eral division of the system into the nerves of the head, trunk, 
upper extremities and lower extremities. 

Through all the grades, use for illustration the physiological 
charts arid such other appliances and objects as the teacher 
may be able to command. 

NOTE.—These lessons will be given daily, and will occupy from 
eight to ten minutes for each exercise. The principals will please 
make provision for the proper carrying out of this work. 


MUSIC. 
Song Garden, No. 2. 


A manual of Musical Instruction, to accompany the Song 
Garden, was prepared and adopted by the Board. This 
Manual is designed to utilize the exercises and songs of the 
Song Garden in such a manner as to obtain a well-graded 
course of instruction for the grammar department. A short 
review of the primary course is contained in the Manual. 
The following is the schedule to be followed in the use of this 
Manual (the numbers refer to paragraphs) : 


FOURTH GRADE. 
First Term.—Paragraphs 1 to 76, inclusive. 
Second Term.—Paragraphs 77 to 111, inclusive. 


Third Term.—Paragraphs 112 to 138, inclusive. 
13 
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THIRD GRADE. 


% 


first Term.——Paragraphs 139 to 180, inclusive. 
Second Term.—Paragraphs 181 to 207, inclusive, 


Third Term.——Paragraphs 208 to 227, inclusive, 


SECOND GRADE, 
First Term.—Paragraphs 228 to 255, inclusive, 
Second Term.—Paragraphs 256 to 285, inclusive. 


Third Term.—Paragraphs 286 to 306, inclusive. 


FIRST GRADE. 
First T. rm.—Paragraphs 307 to 331, inclusive. 
Second Term.—Paragraphs 332 to 360, inclusive. 


Third Term.—Paragraphs 361 to 384, inclusive. 


_ COURSE OF INSTRUCTION FOR THE EVENING 
DRAWING SCHOOL. 


This course includes Mechanical Drawing, Architectural 
Drawing, Free-hand and Object Drawing, and Ornamental 
Designing. The course covers three years of six months 
each. 


DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL DRAWING. 
FIRST YEAR. 


(a) Drawing of simple lines for the purpose of acquiring 
facility and skill in handling instruments. These lines being 
such as will be of use as the pupil advances, and arranged in 
a progressive order. | . 

(2) Geometrical forms and constructions, invofving at first 
straight lines, then circular arcs, ending with complex curves. 
Attention will, be given to symmetry, proportion and arrange- 
ment. Diagrams not to be copied, but constructed from 
sketches. The pupils will now begin the measurement and 
sketching of objects from view. 


SECOND YEAR 


(a) Much study and practice will be given to measurement 
and sketches of a great number and variety of objects placed 
in different positions. Diagrams will be constructed from 
objects and sketches, and not from copies. Light and shade 
introduced. 

(2) The elements of projection will be taken up. The 
method will be, making drawings of solid bodies bounded by 
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plane surfaces, the objects being placed in a great variety of 
positions, proceeding gradually to complex forms and the 
problems of intersection and development, the object being 
to bring clearly before the mind of the pupil the relation 
between the drawing and the thing drawn. | 


THIRD YEAR. 


(2) The drawing of the whole or parts of a machine by 
actual measurement. 

The pupil now begins work as an actual draughtsman. 
He is required to study the whole or some part of a piece of 
machinery. This is the most important part of his work at 
this stage. He must learn to observe closely, read and com- 
prehend a part or the whole of a machine, to measure and 
sketch it, and finally to make a working draft of it. The 
accuracy of the drawing should never be sacrificed for the 
sake of shading or picture making. He should be taught to - 
compose and construct his drawings, rather than to memorize 
them. » 

(4) Exercises in planning and designing for the purpose of 
developing and training the inventive powers and the 


imagination. 


™ 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. 


FIRST YEAR. 


(a) Geometrical forms. 
(4) Lines. 

(c) Plane figures. 

(Z) Objects. 

(¢) Projection. 
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SECOND YEAR. 
(a) Continue projection. 
(4) Introduce light and shade. 
(c) Details and interior finish. 
(¢) Simple plans. 
(e) Elements of perspective. 


THIRD YEAR. 


(a2) Plans continued. 

(2) Elevations, 

(c) Sections. 

'(d) Perspective continued. 


DEPARTMENT OF FREE-HAND DRAWING AND 
ORNAMENTAL DESIGNING. 


FIRST YEAR. 


From copies and objects : 
(2) Geometrical forms. 
(4) Lines. 
(c) Angles. 
(dz) Plane figures. 
(e) Circles. 
(7) Objects. 
SECOND YEAR. 


(z) Drawing from copy. 
(4) Decorative designing. 
(c) Drawing from cast. 
(Z) Drawing from forms. 
THIRD YEAR. 


(z) Continue drawing from copies and models. 
(4) Decorative designing. 

(c) Cast drawing. 

(d) Shading. 


t 


COURSE OF STUDY FOR EVENING 
SCHOOLS. 


FIRST GRADE. 


READING. 


Fourth Reader ; History—Higginson’s U. S.; Miscellane- 
ous; Language Exercises. In alternation. 


WRITING. 
Book-keeping ; Business Forms ; Correspondence, etc. “In 
alternation. 
ARITHMETIC, 
Mental Exercises ; Written Exercises ; Business Exercises ; 
Original Exercises. In alternation. ~ 
ORAL LESSONS. 
Government—Municipal, State, National. 
Constitution--State, National. 
These lessons to alternate; length, 15 to 20 minutes each 
evening. 
FRIDAY EVENINGS. 
First Hour.—-Drawing. 


Second Hour.—-Miscellaneous Reading and Discussion, 
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SECOND GRADE. 


READING. 


Third or Fourth Reader; History—Quackenbos’ Elemen- 
tary United States; Language Exercises. In alternation. 


WRITING. 


Copy Book; Business Forms; Correspondence. In alter- 
nation. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Mental Examples ; Written Examples ; Business Examples ; 
Original Examples. In alternation. 


' ORAL LESSONS. 


Government——Municipal, State, National. 
Physiology—Structure, Function, Hygiene. 
In alternation. 


FRIDAY EVENINGS. 
First Hour.—Drawing. 


Second Hour.——Miscellaneous Reading and Discussion. 


THIRD GRADE. 


READING. 


Second or Third Reader; Exercises in Spelling ; Language 
Exercises. In alternation. 


WRITING. 


Copy Book; Letter Writing. In alternation. 
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ARITHMETIC. 


Mental Examples ; Written Examples ; Business Examples ; 
Original Examples. In alternation. 


ORAL LESSONS. 


Government—City, State. 
Physiology—-Structure, Function, Hygiene. 
In alternation. 


FRIDAY EVENINGS. 


First Hour.—Drawing. 
Second Hour.—Miscellaneous Reading and Discussion. 


UNGRADED CLASS. 


This class will receive instruction in Reading, Writing, 
Arithmetic, Spelling, Oral Lessons. 


SCHOOL BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 


SCHOOL BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Reading.——Franklin First, First Advanced, New First, 
Second, Second Advanced, New Second, Third, Third 
Advanced and New Third Readers; Monroe’s Chart Primer 
and New Primer; Monroe’s First, First Advanced, Second, 
Second Advanced, Third and Third Advanced Readers ; 
Monroe’s School Chart; Appleton’s First, Second and Third 
Readers; Appleton’s Reading Chart ; Swinton’s First, First 
Advanced, Second, Second Advanced and Third Readers; 
Collard’s Beginners’ Reader, Part I; Unique Reading Chart, 
Parts I and II; Goodrich’s Child’s History of the United 
States. 


Supplementary Readers.-—-Ginn & Co.’s Classics for Children, 
viz.: A®sop’s Fables; Kingsley’s Greek Heroes; Irving’s 
Sketch Book; Lamb’s Tales from Shakespere ; Lippincott 
& Co.’s Bert’s Primer of Scientific Knowledge; Heath & 
Co.’s Sea Side and Way Side, Parts 1, 2, 3; Ivison, Blake- 
man & Co.’s Readings in Nature’s Book; Seven American 
Classics; Book of Tales; Appleton & Co.’s Johonnot’s 
Natural History Series-—5 Books. | 


Language.—Whitney’s Elementary English (Knox). 


Spelling.—Beecher’s Primary Normal Speller; Meleney & 
Giffin’s Selected Words. 


Geography.—Swinton’s Introductory Geography ; Cornell’s 
Outline Maps; W. A. & A. K. Johnston’s Grand and 
Imperial Maps. 
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Arithmetic.—Fish’s Arithmetic, No. 1; Giffin’s Number 
Chart; Gleason’s Arithmetical Cards. 


Drawing.--Walter Smith’s Manual of Drawing, Parts I and 
II, and New Primary ; Smith’s Primary Drawing Cards, First 
and Second Series ; Smith’s Drawing Books, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, 
Drawing models, modeling clay, colored paper. 


Oral Lessons.—Calkin’s Primary Object Lessons ; Hooker’s 
Child’s Book’of Nature, Parts I, I] and III; Brown’s Manual 
of Commerce ; Sheldon’s Object Lessons. 

Musitc.—Jepson’s FirstsMusic Book. 

Writing --Graphic System of Writing. 

Stationery.-—David’s, Stafford’s Universal and Pomeroy’s 
Inks ; Spencerian Pens, Nos. 1, 5 and 9g; Gillott’s Pens, Nos. 
351 and 404; Pen-holders ; Ink-wells; Ink-well Covers ; 
Teachers’ Ink-stands; Blotters; Practice Paper for drawing 
and writing; Slate Pencils; Pencil holders; Crayons ; Slates, 


5x7, 6x9, 64x10; Numeral Frames; Foolscap and Examin- | 


ation Paper ; Mucilage ; Perfumed Paste; Thermometers ; 
Lead Pencils ; Diamond and Felt Rubber Erasers ; Graphic 
Scrap Books ; Rubber Hand Stamps. 


Miscellaneous.—-Webster’s. Unabridged and National Dic- 
tionaries ; Joslyn’s Globes; Hooker’s First Book in Physi- 
ology ; Song Garden, No. 2. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Reading.—-Franklin Third, Third Advanced, New Third, 
Fourth, New Fourth, Intermediate, Fifth and New Fifth 
Readers ; Monroe’s Third, Third Advanced and Fourth 
Readers ; Appleton’s Third, Introductory Fourth, Fourth and 
Fifth Readers ; Swinton’s Third, Fourth and Fifth Readers ; 
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Higginson’s Young Folks’ History of the United States ; 
Quackenbos’ Elementary History of the United States. 
Supplementary Readers. 


Language.—Whitney’s Elementary English (Knox) ; Hyde’s 
Practical Lessons in use of English, Parts I and II. 


Spelling.——Metcalf’s Spelling and Language Book. 


Geography.--Swinton’s Introductory and Grammar School 
Geographies ; Cornell’s Outline Maps; W. A. and A. K. 
Johnston’s Grand and Imperial Maps. | 


Arithmetic.—Fish’s Arithmetic, No. 2; Greenleaf’s Intel- 
lectual Arithmetic ; Gleason’s Arithmetical Cards. 


ffistory.—Eggleston’s United States History. 


Drawing.—Walter Smith’s Manual of Drawing, Parts II and 
III ; Smith’s Drawing Books, Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 andg; Draw- 
ing models, modeling clay ; colored paper. 


Music.—Song Garden, No. 2; Musical Manual for Grammar 
Schools. 

Writing. —Graphic System of Writing ; Meservey’s Single- 
entry Book-keeping. 

Stationery.--David’s Stafford’s Universal and Pomeroy’s 
Inks ; Spencerian Pens, Nos. 1, 5 and g; Gillott’s Pens, Nos. 
351 and 404; Pen-holders; Ink-wells; Ink-well Covers ; 
Teachers’ Ink-stands ; Blotters ; Slate Pencils ; Lead Pencils ; 
Spelling Slates; Slates, 6xg and 6x10; Crayons, viz.: 
Waltham, New York Company’s,,New York Company’s 
Enameled ; Practice Paper for Writing and Drawing ; Fools- 
cap and Examination Paper; Mucilage; Perfumed Paste ; 
Thermometers; 12-inch Rulers; Graphic Scrap Books ; 
~Rubber Hand Stamps; Prang’s Compasses. 

" Miscellaneous.—W ebster’s Unabridged and National Dic- 
tionaries ; Fitz’s Globes; Joslyn’s Globes; Hooker’s First 
Book in Physiology. 
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HIGH SCHOOL. 


Mathematics.—-Franklin Written Arithmetic ; Greenleaf’s 
Intellectual Arithmetic ; Thompson’s Commercial Arithmetic ; 
Davies’ University Algebra ; Brooks’ Elementary Geometry ; 
Davies’ Legendre; Wentworth’s Shorter Course Algrebra ; 
Wentworth and Hill’s Mathematical Problems; Seaver and 
and Walton’s Franklin Algebra. 


Latin.--Allen and Greenough’s Grammar ; Leighton’s Les- 
sons; Arnold’s Prose Composition ; Jones’ Prose Composi- 
tion-; Chase and Stuart’s Cesar; Chase and Stuart’s Cicero ; 
Chase and Stuart’s Virgil’s Aéneid ; Chase and Stuart’s Virgil’s 
Eclogues ; Pennell’s Ancient Rome; Easy Latin Stories ; 
Latin for Sight Reading; Tetlow’s Lessons ; Harkness’ First 
Year in Latin; Harkness’ Grammar; Leighton’s History of 
Rome; Kelsey’s Cesar ; Daniell’s Latin Prose. 


Greek.— Harkness’ First Book ; Leighton’s Lessons ; Good- 
win’s Grammar; Jones’ Prose Composition; Boice’s Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis; Goodwin’s Xenophon’s Anabasis; Owen’s 
Homer’s Iliad; Boice’s Homer’s Iliad; Pennell’s Ancient 
Greece; Moss’s First Reader; Smith’s Smaller History of 
Greece ; Keep’s Iliad. 


German.—Stern’s Studien und Plaudereien, Part I; Wor- 
man’s First Book; Worman’s Second Book; Bernhardt’s 
(German) Grammar and Reader. 


Natural Science.--Hooker’s Natural History ; Dana’s 
Geological Story ; Lockyear’s Astronomy ; Rolfe and Gillett’s 
Hand-book of Natural Philosophy ; Steele’s Physics ; Eliot 
and Storer’s Elementary Chemistry ; Walker’s Physiology and 
Hygiene ; Tracey’s Physiology ; Gray’s How Plants Grow ; 
Houston’s Physical Geography ; Avery’s Elements Natural 
Philosophy. 
is? Language and Literature.--Quackenbos’ Rhetoric ; Quack- 
enbos’ First Lessons in Composition; Gilmore's Art of 
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Expression; Backus’ Shaw’s English Literature; Hill's 
Elements of Rhetoric and Composition; Chittenden’s Ele- 
ments English Composition. 

Miscellaneous.--Townsend’s Civil Government.; Wayland’s 
Political Economy, abridged; Webster’s Unabridged and 
National Dictionaries ; Bryant and Stratton’s Common School 
Book-keeping ; The Triumph ; Anderson’s General History ; 
Carhart’s Commercial Law ; Sandy’s Book-keeping. 

Stationery.--Same as for grammar schools, and in addition 
blank books for commercial department. 

Drawing Models ; Modeling Clay ; Colored Paper. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Science.—-Porter’s Elements of Intellectual Science ; Way- 
land’s Moral Science. 
Reading.—-Cathcart’s Literary Reader. 
Music.—The Triumph ; Jepson’s First Music Book. 


Stationery.—Same as for Grammar Schools. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR PREPARING CARDS, 
REPORTS, ETC. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


FOR PREPARING CARDS, REPORTS 2-E.0C. 


Records of attendance, scholarship and deportment shall 
be kept in all the Public Schools, in a manner prescribed by 
the City ‘Superintendent, and in accordance with Article V., 
Section 11, of the regulations. These records shall be uniform 
in all schools of the same grade. 


RULES FOR KEEPING RECORDS. 


“First——Any pupil who shall have been present five days 
during any term, shall be enrolled as a member of the school ; 
and whenever present five days during any one month, shall 
be considered an enrolled pupil for that month. 


Second.—When a teacher shall have satisfactory evidence 
that a pupil has left school, without the intention of returning, 
such pupil’s name shall be immediately stricken from the roll, 
but any absence recorded against such pupil, before the 
teacher receives such information, shall remain and shall be 
regarded as other absences. 


Third.—-Whien a pupil is suspended from school, by any of 
the rules of the Board, his or her name shall be stricken from 
the roll forthwith. 


Fourth.-When a pupil has been absent from school more 
than five consecutive days, for any cause, his or her name 
shall be stricken from the roll at the end of five days; the 
absence, however, shall be recorded while the name remains 
on the roll. 
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Fifth —Regular pupils, whose names have been enrolled, 
but who are not present on the first day of any subsequent 
term during that year, shall be marked absent. 


Stxth.—The number of enrolled pupils, for each month, 
shall consist of all such as are members of the school for that 
month, in accordance with the foregoing rules 


Seventh.—The average number of enrolled pupils for any 
month, term or year, shall be found by dividing the whole 
number of days of membership by the number of days of school 
during the month, term or year. 


Eighth—-The average daily attendance of any class or 
school, for any period of time, shall be found by dividing 
the whole number of days the pupils have been present by 
the number of days the school has been open during such 
period. ; 

Ninth.——The percentage of attendance shall be found by 
dividing the average daily attendance by the average number 


enrolled. 


DEPORTMENT CARDS, ETC. 


The scholarship and deportment of’ each pupil shall be 
marked on his card as follows: Excellent, good, fair, poor, 
very poor. ? 

The card sent home will show the actual standing of the 
pupil and should also show the number of days absent and 
the times tardy, and whether on acccount of sickness or 


otherwise. 


MONTHLY CERTIFICATES, 


Monthly Certificates of Approbation shall be awarded to 
pupils in the grammar and primary schools on the following 
basis : 

The punctuality must be 100 per cent.—no tardiness will 
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be excused. A pupil may be excused one day in each month 
for seckness only. 


Attendance.—A pupil, if absent one day from sickness, will 
be marked 95 per cent.; if absent one-half day, 97% per 
cent. Such absence does not affect his percentage for 
scholarship or deportment ; for in such cases the sum of the 
credits for the month will be divided by 19 or 19% instead 
of 20. 

In scholarship and deportment the pupil must receive 
not less than good in all subjects, except writing and draw- 
ing, and in these not less than fazr, to entitle him toa cer- 
tificate. 


YEARLY TESTIMONIALS. 


At the close of each school year, all pupils in the High, 
grammar and primary schools, who have not been /¢ardy 
nor absent more than ¢em days during the year, and ‘hat on 
account of personal sickness, or sickness or death in family 
of which the pupil is a member, and whose record shall 
show an average of not less than good in all subjects, except 
writing and drawing, and in these not less than /fazr, for the 
year, shall receive testimonials for ‘‘ DISTINGUISHED MERIT.” 

Pupils transferred from one school to another during the 
year will take with them a certificate of their record from the 
school they leave. 

In estimating attendance, no absence—except from sickness 
—and no tardiness will be excused.. 


HONORARY PROMOTION AND GRADUATION. 


“Every scholar who, throughout the school year, up to the 
date fixed for the annual examinations, shall have averaged 
‘Good,’ shall be promoted or graduate on the certificate of the 
class teacher, endorsed by the school Principal, which certifi- 
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cate shall also certify the ability of the scholar to pursue the 
studies of the next higher grade. 


“Provided that no scholar shall be entitled to such pro- 
motion or graduation whose average in any study shall be 
lower than ‘ Fair,’ and—- ; 

“Provided, also, that the list of scholars thus promoted 
or graduating shall be submitted to and approved by the City 
Superintendent— » 

“And the certificates of such promotion and graduation 
shall be endorsed, or otherwise designated as ‘ Honorary.’ 
~““No scholar shall be eligible to ‘honorary graduation’ 
whose ‘deportment,’ Separately averaged, does not average 
~OO00."” . 

‘All promotions shall be conditioned as follows : 

“Any pupil who shall fail to sustain ‘ Fair’ standing in 
the grade, upon the report of the class teacher to the school 
Principal, and upon the ‘advice’ of such Principal, after 
personal examination of the case, may, with the ‘approval’ of 
the City Superintendent, be reduced to his or her proper 
grade——a record of each case, duly attested by the several 
officers designated, to be kept in the school where same 
occurs.” 


STATISTICS. 
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CENSUS, 1889. 


SCHOOL AGE, FIVE TO EIGHTEEN YEARS. 


Ward. Enumerator. No. of Children. 
(Et tn Un eee a aa Roswell: WaviSia) deka’. sole Moe eaTA OS 
IC Saath ny gn eo 5 PaTNGke Wl RINSOliser teu ea nasest silat: Peay 
COS a Hey eavLerrel lees canis Se Pare eLeag7 
LT le A a ECEa TA mioh koe Be Ro Oe PRONE, HEE 1,984 
eR Oe ates HAC e Gs ISCKAN. coy ety ate tales 1,634 
Ss, Se eae ECan KSEE SS sei erte ate te a avait ss. 8,198 
Be Veith at. ' fo: PGR MeV. AU ONaNeer ie sane eed ere ere 21343 
[OF CO ee eA Bene an GeVillewn pnt ape sates chy 4,709 
OUP ge POSS Po ANI iers seiecetn ys secees tet apa ke 
1) 00 St, ea Benes Ise taD loys errccsomuets Os oi 4,111 
MOMENICI s 50% as PERNPONTOGRPOTEEE (i. ntaai aes spa ert 2,829 
Cd eee SETIO ORLY gH 208 NAD ves)s ets sth stance 6,535 
tee Haward; Bertram. s. 4h. 
Bue ae Walentine)C, Trabold® =... .t... He 
MOU een ili, (ei ye. VILLAIN Cre IOI Ovals acetate es ae 1,146 
BC CD i Gie's 5 mec sceve jh ee SRE a eld ae) Lal eee areriene erred Pay 2,160 
Behe Tea tetra ure isl «en «(of sive visipv'e ¢ A pasbeielste- Be 51,519 
MS ONES SO Ne ee tei cieias 3 athe ce kleete ey cet ns 50,847 
MEM AS Cuts coe cr ciasceig ca’ +!s BOGE MPa ar AWE BEE 672 
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TABLE A. 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF .SCHOOL HOUSES, SITES@An@ 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Building 


/ 


NAMES OF SCHOOL Housss. | Value of be Fdtal. 
bites: Furniture. 
Normal and Training, CG! St, ) $15,000 $18,000 $33,000 
bap bYeg ale rah ph ae SP ee ae 25,000 48,000 7 3,000 
Burnet Streeter. cet caren 25,000 50,000 |. 75,000 
SLALESOLTeehom ae ae cia Came: 10,000 19,000 29,000 
Washington®btreet( a. a ee 15,000 40,000 55,000 
Marshall Streets. akgeuie ooine -10,000 5375 15,375 
LAWPence:olreetatc ni eugene 25,000 40,000 65,000 
Commerce Street and Colored.... 10,000 14,500 24,500 
Lafayette *Streéte:c... oe eee ig 18,000 35,000 50;000 
INCWIOH yOUrecetemuins ean ea nitees 10,000 4C,000 50,000 
Ria MCen Sheet, waa caren ae 4,200 32,000 36,200 
Thirteenth: Avenue.ceie «0 ote 8,500 31,000 39,500 
South Tenth Street. ....... Rp 6,000 21,100 oy ea tere) 
Wickliffe: Streetucos oP ewe ew. ® 6,000 10,000 16,000 
Sinimera venersia se wee Peers 10,000 48,000 58,000 
Webster Streethc  vacnin eee 10,000 25,000 35,000 
> Pran klin ze SCHOO ae ees 15,000 34,000 49,000 
EMO P Street sina een see ae 5,000 10,000 15,000 
Chestnut Street..... Bie anita eaters 10,000 40,000 50,000 
Oliver Street fe. ea eet ee 10,000 40,000 50,000 
SOUL Street ein aie acts eens 5,000 28,500 33,500 
Walnut otreetioe.., fae acaeate a Matevers 8,000 7 ,OQO 15,000 
Flouston: Street ro. os sew oee ce ce eae eee 2,000 2,000 
South) Eighth: Street. s....sae 7,000 40,000 47,000 
. Roseville Avenue............... 4,800 18,000 22,800 
North Seventh Street.;.0..0.5.7: 3,000 |. 3,000 6,000 
South Market Street bir opel ene Bok 8,000 30,000 38,000 
Hamburp: Placen* ect eka es eee 4,900 35,000 39,900 
Hawkins Streetyarronc o. on eae 5,000 31,000 36,000 
Morton otreets sc) f cen eure se ie 7.000 45,000 52,000 
Eighteenth Avenues: . 0.0... 7,000 40,000 47,000 
MLONINGUL SIEGE cn bart Sea 6,000 45,000 51,000 
Miller:Streetacsitins cto tea 7 000 20,000 27,000 
Elizabeth@Avenve-4 say. een. 2,500 2,000 ' 4,500 
Central: Aveniiestsr sr ncoset cen 10,000 40,000 50,000 
Lock Street. Ge a lath area ee | 5,000 6,000 11,000 
$334,900 | $993.475 | $1,328,375 
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TABLE B. 


DEATING“CAPACITY. 


Grammar 
SCHOOL. Depart- 
ment. 

Normal and Training — Normal 

(ETON tel a ee a a 
Normal and Training—Training 

Pree eetiient. Soy ofc 5 sh 05 eae aot area '4 
TS et on na +355 
CS Oe Ca ange a iors 
LATS gS Salt tay ie Se es Se 362 
[OSS Cel i 
SOLO SE ao ea ae re 
SONNE 4 BS le a Ja 
Washington Street...... ne eee fe 457 
SOS LOL ie oo tan 
Pele 1 Ste a 269 
PMOL COMMtYeet oe es 
I se re gs a eos bo ve AME 
Ieee vette miteets ut. ....... been 300 
ESOS 2S 6 ole) a a 510 
PPOMOIMEUCH UW Stleet (6s. ss se ws {170 
Peamimene Mreet, keg. le 
MIPOOMIN AVONUC) oF a es caf i hes 
Thirteenth Avenue Annex... ... 
Mise ibe olreet.. 3. Fae we 
SMMC IPN VOTING oy bon ka ga te e's oe 448 
US a Tat at 282 
ANT DS ee a a a rr 
LETC ESS Fg oC) OUR BS 
Peper iyotreet ts cece ck fk ge ee 434 
PrIOERITOCOlL Gi Aen t ws 5s sea 488 
OURS 2 Ge i ara a gone 
LOE Cy fal a 
MemeOOr Ss TeClics Oi s..c's 6 <'tks os. whee 
Rermerio nth treet .; ....2. 4 +3. 366 
POPE GX VENUE... ee tw es ae: 
moecocventhrotreet'. ss iis... oe 
moutieiarkel Street... 3). 0i.44... 284 
OU 9 ay ea {180 
ES. CYS ear ye 


aS TS TS ia ena : 


Primary 
Depart- 
ment. 


*TOO 
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TABLE B—Continued. 


Grammar | Primary 
SCHOOL. Depart- | Depart- Total. 
ment. ment. 
Morton’ Streét®:....4 42 aioe 360 672 1,032 
Highweenth AVenue scones eee 266 768 1,034 
Eighteenth Avenue Annex....... ae 112 I12 
Monmouth Street nee wre cee reed g60 960 
Millerotreeticssc. cs «bee cote 324 462 786 
ElizabethwAvenue:.... <. 5ice. uses mye 120 120 
Centralim@yenues. oh. .cbass otis 384 428 812° 
LOCK (Street. 425. ttn rp ae eres Ble Soe 236 236 
sCotals Brice... cued aerate Ae 5,004 15,540 21,424 


* Females, no Males. Not included in grand totals. 


t 355 in Male department, 734 in Female; total, 1,089. Not included in 
grand totals. 


¢ Intermediate department. 


—— 
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TABLE C. 
REPAIRS. 


Ordinary 


SCHOOL BUILDING. . 
Repairs. 


Normal and Training............ 
1 ES A area ar 
2 ps tS) IS Ee ae Cate - 
IOIOU corp ails n pieces sles v's « 
PMMA ce a ieicissd ahs a «gas 
(Ut eT oS ere 
LAL OS 2 J SIR SS Se a 
2 GEES SUN e SRR ae eat aR 
PILI UI TOOL. 5) 46s oe ss 
‘Painting office and fence...... 
BARTEL LOOL o 1ie eo .os a's. 5 ow 'nmne he 
TiN A) 9 A Ae 
SERGONE ess ki acs sae vs « 
RT 8) a eC a Le nr 
BA CML O Ct eels ick «see's Ate ae 36 oI 
MER eras gi y Isis as elas «ss 
PLAS COULTACL 2 re oe eee |) oa ek ee 
AME EDE ED ice! es x's". wine ks 15 
aa eg To 
Ramune contract 2... so. 
Eee) 2 ee, 
Beene WOTK fos 63's sj e's ss 
SET ear 
BIOS AWOLK: es ss soe so 
ES te eho iy oo 06 5! oso ole o's 
COOMA Sg tee a a 
Deere WALKS rp. eee eh ea ee 
|e! a fit 9 a 181 84 
6 new board ceilings ......... 
MAIO CONINGSs... 5 dese et ees 
Sem Gots. 5 aca hisses 6s aa 
Nutman block pavement... ...|. 
SEOIETCE OLTRC ss sys sc eiecn ss 86 78 
OO a Riis Sl 
Die walerSUDDLY «0.2... «ess 
ote RS ae oe gf Shy, 
Beereremireets fs. te eee 
Nutman block pavement...... 
RIES oe Sed 'eeicie sos 4 
Painting..... Be aaah Sets aisles» a. ass 
RETRO ew a als cs see's ss ess S 
RNAI a re hace cin i tiha wap sss 0.0 a 


eee ee eo 


eooceeeve 


eooeeee 


eee 88 


eoeree 


eoeoreceeoeeeer ee 


eosoe ve @ 


coe er eee 


eooenve 


ees eonreae 


Extraor- 


dinary 


Repairs. 


oe ee ee 


eeerervse 


oeeeote 


eee vee 


Whole 
Amount 


Expended. 


eocetreoe 


eoe eee 


seer ee 


eeoeese 


eseeeve 


“ee eee 


cee eee 


G46! (es ote ce 


1 e eeee 


ee @ we 


ee er eo 


ele ebele 
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TABLE C--Continued. 


Crdinaty pees 
SCHOOL BUILDING. Repai Y | dinary 
epairs. | pena 
pairs. 
Newton streets, nan cec aon eee $216553 2h yee 
New floors and storm shed..-.| ...... $136 00 
Painting «2.5 ve ene see ekete cl hed Wouters go oO 
Plambinge ‘sorter le ee yee ol Pees Aba 
South Tenth StRbet ce Rian tee 159 44 RRS ie 
Sewer and plumbing work.....|  ...... 257 80, 
Changing mMantivions....4. sasscdenl eta re 143 00 
EY seg heresy ene a ey. Perey cern he rei BoM ieec ny” 19 76 
Camden Street... .!: 60.2 cc. sees COLTS Si eee 
Thirteenth Avenues ia ee es ie RE 9) ROR Mate sr 
Stonn: shed seus aoe er eerieeetaes RRS ye 25 00 
Wickliffe Street Annex....... .. OO SOG TY san nue 
Carpenter and painting work...| ...... 263 99 
Wickhite:S trecten tess farice yaa - 138 02 soa 
Paitin? ths cveaty. cers cpr ee tsa cat fee cere 263 00 
IMasON WOTK.e.i4.. sens eee eee bette 15 87 
SUMNMeTIIA VETIUE Worst nein s aa eee BEG leet eae ees 
MASON: WOK 5 aah ceca ane nel ae ens 69 15 
Painting wWotks, . soa oes el eee ee 53070 
PlUMbDINGEWOrk ee so ag eee geet Senne 35 00 
BOOK CASE. 95 6 eit on oe ar eee eee 30 00 
WieDSLer StECEl i. peettae oe rere TQhECO Slee eee 
Ine TENCE. Wash ae tee ue Ee ee S292 
Painting fencemacn sy desir se ee o. Metersee 19 75 
PIM DINGE 2 eb ae peers: en een) eee eee 20 35 
ECP PANKIUNE ©, eh aera eee Aoi OnAZ a) ees 
EMhot Street. os pecs teeanee eee 59 95 fia 
Chestnut Streetina stucda cies eee L5G O85 cat once tes 
Painting, stocs. 4 Se tater teins ac ath a BO Aen ee 80 00 
BOGKsCASES coer 3s le dee ake eee nee ate go oo 
OlivereStreat e202. ee see ee To My Ode te ee ae 
Paine secs rere Hennes matt Wa) eo ee ee 155 00 
Plumbing 6320p oe iste ere ees kee 66 85 
South stree fies wa te eae 103 44 i 
PLAS CING Be. ante ae ae beet Sh capes IIt 61 
PAIN TIM eS. he erica sa do ate ah oe Reese ae cnet 80 00 
BoGk case 4 Ace va cas sie etate| Wieea Pee ee 25200 
WralnutStreetic cm. a)a5y cree ge ty Si b Sieh ota 
Houston Sincete nate: see en ae AA* 53S cee Sheree 
SOUT Mighthi streets 8 ae cpa ae BOS S35 el ee 
Nutman block pavements).< 22.1 0-55 ee 286 80 
Plumbing er tee oe Se) te Te we eee 522 86 
Storm sash; gosa iF Beis sco bee ce Gane eeee 62 40 


Book case. < ka Sesh ids doa a el eee oe es 20 00 


Whole 
Amount 
Expended. 


a S10) s, ous 


eee ef 


oct e ee 


eesesee 


eee eee 


ees 8? = ‘a 


eee ee 


oe es oe 


e-eecae 


ereeee 


eee e ee 


eee eee 
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TABLE C--Continued. 


SCHOOL BUILDING. 


PeeONMETAVENUC 2 ii sas: jen os $73 OI 
ONE 8S Sa aCe | 


RE ra ess Sack] Mosc ob 8s 
RIMES IT@CIS cite tn coer 2 wricietan-cGavayl ewes 


Nutman block pavement.......| ...... 
RMR Pa eS oclte e025 cre 2) pace bat tie 
MRE OT Kt iats e Usio0e oft So «(el “css emi > 
SEPM IRC ACVER oc 28s x tes e's s | 4p oayeta & os 
PRM ACC. a isians Us aes oss I50 40 
Be TIGRE NCE, cryin tiv, ee pio a 
Ch el SR AG or on 
CT te SESE Cleary eee Ae baa e 
RIRONB Ne fo owas cision ee tS) pe b's ox 
OTE AG 1 Pe SE ee rash G ascot 
PiaseemIOtreeh ic)... 2c as kee 87. 28 
UPMPOMEDITOCT icc ahs 5 os baie odes 188 17 
Curbing and cine EUAN aR road | BoP PP 
PIER Peay ick. dc Skid dias odo le sp) a ae 
BMS ASIV orc o 8s cue cist es 1, sos aces 
RAIMI rera E's ds cack anid v4 ||, cee e's se 
Peignteenth Avenue... 2.55.34... Pages 
TS 8 EROS OE ENY aa bE 
RUPE Leh orca diego: oh9 0) 35 9 See 
MMMECOBIN ca. te sees |) seo els 
Eighteenth Avenue Annex....... 6 07 
MOMMMOUt Ny Otreet .354.0 se kee 168 55 
SP rig! clale SIS eee ae a aa ee ca 


DON treed as fs singled. |) siden 0 
TT pos RIES oY. Se Pe eae 
LT Rdg oR ea and I Ea ', 
(ELODIE 120 34 
TEN os ie eae nae, ene aT 
aby ThE 20. PEED I an: Rae ea an err ar 
Central Avenue...... barca nt ee 85 43 
MEME cam ANG sc ih | 4! 0 0% 4 a's 
RNP eel he eae g [hv aes eles 
SPs FPL Lc sc oe Wisk 2 Place a's sisie 
Chet oS jy fot SSG ae a 51 76 
PMT IPIUILS (Fah ycarl e's steno id «|, | 3.c0'e 
PVERINGPOFAWING ca. oe's's s 2 5's os I15 00 
Fitting up new rooms...... ars 


Ordinary 
Repairs. 


Extraor- 


dinary 


Repairs. 


eececeee 


eeecees 


eeeeeve 


eoecoeee 


oer eeee 


Whole 
Amount 
Expended. 


eeeeee 


eevee 


eeeeeoe 


eeerevae 


aeceeee 


eevee 


"tes ee 


eee" oe 


ol aye) ives 


eevee 


oer ree 


(2an 


: DANG so 3 ee 5 By 
- FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 


SCHOOL BUILDING. 


Normal -and- Training 72202 oe. - 
Hig hh) giv cesar clays eee nets ds 
New furniture........ igre ook ee 
High TAnne Kreme te th cis stele 
Burnety Streets. eee es 
NewAlurnititret tur. soe eee 
Waplesvotreels. cas. eisai ein 
StateiStreetsagk oe asker. 
JAMES TOULCEL YS Lerti ss wim ae ats 
Wiealleslatess ae buae wee eres Ln 
Washing tonsstreet wc <n. serene 
News furnituret Aa vias eee ae 


LiafayetterStreetu wy oars nee oi 
NEW LUINIUTeaiae aches kee Rae 
Newton Streeter, ree es nase 
Woallsslates. the here les ean on 


Gamdentatreetanuwe ie. ce 
Thirteenth Avenue..... ........ 
Wickliffe Street Annex... ....... 
Wickliffe Streettiig tie. tvs fale, 

Wall*slates Mong Rie foe ees eas 


Webster street.......... SrA Cae 5 
New. furnntares. 38 ee See 


Elliot Street Rice 2 Pe ek oe tee ne 
CheéesthutStreett sree Ste ree 

New furnitures &2 5. soe. aah 
OliyeroStreet.) Aker oe eee eer 


Ordinary 
Supplies. 


Cb A yptiha cs 


pee eee 


oe ee ee 


eee eee 


Furniture 
and Wall 
Slates. 


ee ee eve 


oeeerese 


oe ee ee 


ore eee 
oreevee 


eceoee ee 


© ete s Ve © 


eeeree 
eevee eve 
eee ee 


oe “oe 4a a6 
eee ees 
cee eee 
ee ew ete 


eee soe 
eevee 


eoereeee 


ree ee 
eeveee 
eoeeeree 


eer e ee 


Whole 
Amount 
Expended. 


eee ew ae 


ower eve 


eerreee 


oreeee 


cere ee 
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TABLE D-Continued, 


Furniture| Whole 


SCHOOL. Baal: and Wall | Amount 
cd Be Slates. | Expended. 
EA ye a ete SR LAGkO7 | BAS ye $440 31 
JOU 1 yea ea See, mn ROAE OAS Tbe Ser Sus 
BRAM TYCO bg et bacco sk aN wth 4a AL Fgh Oc AleMeeaee cies Sy a Oat: 
HPCE ss cones hee “alas 13 51 
moOutD eighth otreet. 2... hc se TOG ae Manas oe oe 302 68 
SrerGUUTtUres ¢.) . cc ace kis ae . se BOS OOe sto gaaes ut 
PRPREVINGSALVEDNE «icc sccs 3 Gattee AEs fee Cs i pt cant 2oete 
North Seventh Stréet........... Aas SOO Bets hs er wees 43 06 
South Market Street ....... LGARSATS rte 420 20 
ER eee SE Oat Als Be NES SY UM eR AY Be 
Oo Sie ila 0g hs AE eR SLA VAOee Wate nee ces 
MPG LAACE. So xeees tec. SO es Gawak2e gi apts are Lin OZ 
Be LES eniN Sara sich ed) Pewee es OIE Hale vdemw as 
0 EDT SS 8 1 dit i Miner S4,OUn tine ticeean 154 06 
eT TCO ci Sa ee lieela ss Xs BROOF Sita ete cc « 5 90 
ODO Be ot a LOY <3 2: eet eh 388 72 
PeeOrUE te it Ly doce Zee) She. OD Be POs Hohe De 
PrteentntAVENUe, . 6.0.0 ss Sons lig EA 88 31 
Eighteenth Avenue Annex. ..... 38 70 a ae 38 70 
Monmoutny Street... 6. is AOVOGML E toeaned ote 46 09 
OS oe So ie He 8 2 ing Pn a ‘ 600 OI 
Et A er re Ce BOS KOO Ate is Led ce 
Meira VENUCS wt Sele ess Clad om peaees gt 48 
MMIEPECL S20 2b re die eo liee aa eos ROAD Pinaligy. ox dacute 19 77 
South Market Street Evening.... oat Bet tae 25 
Morenstrect /vening:\-.......:  Leeler bh apes Le 5 00 
Peer SIPTA WING oe cd eas ee Gos 7 Ommtigkeroc cen 52 76 
Deoron oirect SUMMEr<s.. 2)... SOT (ie cnn eT GO 


15 
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~ BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
a 
ORGANIZATION. 


‘I. The Board of Education shall meet on the Wednes- 
day next succeeding the first Tuesday after the first day 
of January, in each year, for the purpose of organization, 
at which time a President, Secretary, Assistant Secretary, 
City Superintendent and Superintendent of Erection and 
Repairs of School Houses shall be elected for the ensuing 
year; but should no election of officers take place at that 
meeting, said election shall be in order at any meeting 
convened thereafter. 


MEETINGS. 


2. Regular monthly meetings of the Board shall be 
held on the last Friday of each month. The hour of 
meeting shall be eight o’clock p. m. during the year. 
At the hour appointed, the roll shall be called, and the 
names of the members then present recorded by the 
Secretary. The names of other members shall be re- 
corded as they may afterwards appear. As soon as a_ 
quorum shall be present, the Board shall proceed to 
business, and, after the organization, no member shall 
retire without the permission of the Chair. 
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3. A quorum shall consist of a number of Commis- 
sioners greater by one than the number of wards in the 
city, and no resolution or order shall be adopted unless 
with the consent of a like number, but a less number 
may adjourn from time to time. 

4. Special meetings may be called by the President 
when he shall deem it expedient; and shall be called by 
him (or in his absence or illness, by the Secretary), when 
requested in writing by five members. 
| % 


DUTIES OF PRESIDENT: 


5. The President, or in his absence, a President pro 
tem., shall preside at the meetings of the Board; shall 
preserve order and decorum; may speak to points of 
order, and decide all questions of order, subject to an 
appeal to the Board on motion of any member, regularly 
seconded; and no other business shall be in order until 
the appeal shall have been decided. He may express his 
Opinion on any subject under debate, but in such case he 
shall leave the chair and not resume it while the question 
is pending; but he may state facts, give his opinion on 
questions of order, or explain his vote, without leaving 
his seat. He shall appoint all committees and be ex-officio 
a member of the same. He shall also be the executive 
officer of the Board, and, as such, effect insurance, sign 
contracts and leases, and perform such other duties as 
the Board may prescribe. 


DUTIES OF" SEGRE. 


6. The Secretary’shall give notice of all meetings of 
the Board, attend them and keep full minutes of the 
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proceedings; notify the chairman of every special com- 
mittee, stating the duties assigned and the names of his 
associates; keep a full account of all moneys received 
and expended, and a separate and detailed account with 
each school, and draw warrants for all payments ordered 
by the Board; prepare, monthly, a schedule of the names 
of the officers, teachers and janitors in the schools, and 
the amount of salary due to each; also, quarterly, of the 
names of the persons to whom rent is due, and the 
amount due to each, and transmit the same to the City 
Auditor of Accounts. He shall receive and compile the 
returns of the enumerators of the several wards of the 
city, and transmit the same to the County Superintendent 
of public schools of Esssex County; under the direction 
and rules of the Board and of the several committees, 
order all supplies for the schools, and keep a duplicate of 
his orders, and have charge of the supplies in stock; 
have the custody of the records, books and papers of the 
Board. He shall keep his office open daily from 8 a. m. 
until 5 p. m. (excepting Saturdays, when the offices of 
the Board shall be closed at 12 m.), and perform such 
other duties as may be required by law or by the Board, 
and his compensation shall be as the Board may 
prescribe. 


DUTIES OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 


7. The Assistant Secretary shall assist in the office of 
the Secretary, under his direction ; in the absence of the 
Secretary, perform the duties of that officer and render 
such other services as the Board may require; and his 
compensation shall be as the Board may prescribe. 
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DUTIES: OF: .CITYoSU PERINTENDE Ng 


8. The City Superintendent shall have general super- 
vision of the schools, and visit them as regularly and 
frequently as possible; with the Committee on Course 
of Study and Examinations, have the general direction 
and control of the examinations and see that the regu- 
lations of the Board, in relation to the schools, are car- 
ried into effect. He shall receive the reports of the 
principals; keep full and accurate statistics of the 
schools in a suitable book; report to the Board, 
monthly, the condition of the schools, with his sugges- 
tions thereon, and make the annual report to the Board 
required by law. He shall devote his whole time to 
the discharge of his official duties, and his.compensation 
shall be such as the Board may prescribe. 


DUTIES OF SUPERINTENDENT OF ERECTION 
ON OLA CE pete Uitey 


9. The Superintendent of Erection and Repairs shall 
supervise the erection, heating, ventilation and repairs 
of school houses, under the direction of the committees 
having charge of the same, and personally execute such. 
repairs as he may be required by the committee to. make. 
He shall perform such other duties as the Board or the 
committees named may require; attend the meetings of 
the Committee on Accounts, to explain bills coming 
under his supervision; report daily at the office of the 
Board, and’ remain there when not elsewhere employed. 
His compensation shall be as the Board may prescribe. 


IO. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES. 


The standing committees for the year shall. be as 


follows: 


1 
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Committee on Finance, seven members. 
Commmittee on Accounts, three members. 
Committee on School Houses, seven members. 


Committee on Repairs, five members. 


Committee on Heating, five members. 

Committee on Teachers, seven members. 
Committee on Normal and Training School, five 
members. 


Committee on High School, five members. 


9g. Committee on Evening Schools, five members. 
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Committee on Colored School, five members. 
Committee on Industrial Schools, three members. 
Committee on Text Books, Course of Study and 
Examinations, seven members. 

Committee on School Furniture and Supplies, 
three members 

Committee on Sanitary Regulations, three mem- 
bers. 


Committee on Rules and Legislation, five mem- 
bers. 


THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE shall present to the 


Board, annually, at the time prescribed by law, an esti- 
mate of the amount of money required for the support 
of the public schools during the year, specifying as pro- 
vided in Title V. of the Charter of the City of Newark, 
the several sums for each branch of expenditure, and 
apportion the actual amounts appropriated for the use 
of this Board as soon as possible after such appro- 
priations ; supervise and examine the accounts of receipts 
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and disbursements in the Secretary's office, and report to 
the Board at each regular meeting the amounts received 
and expended under each branch of the expenditure 
from the commencement of the fiscal year. Also, in 
case of necessity, after consultation with the committees 
interested, they shall readjust and re-apportion the 
allotments to the several branches of expenditure, and 
report the same to the Board; and report from time to 
time on the character and propriety of all additional or 
extraordinary expenditures, and have general charge and 
supervision of all the financial affairs of the Board. 

12, THE COMMITTEE ON ACCOUNTS shall receive and 
examine all bills and accounts referred to them by the 
Board, and if satisfied of their ‘correctness, shall so 
certify thereon, and return the same to the Board at 
their next regular meeting after such reference, unless 
required by the Board to report thereon sooner, and 
shall audit and approve, before payment, the pay and 
rent rolls. They shall also examine into all controverted 
claims and report thereon to the Board. 

13. THE COMMITTEE ON SCHOOL HOUSES shall have 
supervision of school sites and buildings ; recommend 
appropriate sites for school houses; prepare and submit 
to the Board plans and specifications for the erection of 
such houses, extensions or additions as shall be ordered 
by the Board, and cause all contracts for the performance 
of the work to be duly executed. They shall submit to 
the Board, for their approval or rejection, methods of 
heating and ventilating new school houses, but the specifi- 
cations and contracts for heating and ventilating shall be 
under the direction of the Committee on Heating. 

14. THE COMMITTEE ON REPAIRS shall have super- 
vision and charge of all ordinary repairs; shall visit and 
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examine the school houses, and report to the Board at 
the regular meeting in May, the condition and wants of 
each for the ensuing year, with estimates of the expen- 
ditures necessary to meet the same. They shall submit 
plans and specifications for any extraordinary repairs, 
and, under the direction of the Board, cause all contracts 
therefor to be properly executed: 

15. THE COMMITTEE ON HEATING shall, under the 
direction of the Board, by contract or otherwise, provide 
all heating and ventilating apparatus and appliances for 
the schools, and cause the same to be cleaned, repaired 
and refitted, and shall supply the necessary fuel. They 
shall, on recommendation of Commissioners, appoint 
janitors, prescribe their duties and publish directions for 
their government, and for cause may discharge them, of 
which discharge they shall give notice to the proper 
Commissioners. 

16. THE COMMITTEE ON TEACHERS shall, with the 
City Superintendent, examine all applicants for positions 
as teachers, and recommend to the Board such as they 
deem qualified. With the City Superintendent, they 
may employ and determine the grade of teachers tem- 
porarily, but temporary appointments shall be submitted 
to the Board for approval or rejection at its next meeting. 
They shall determine the salaries for all the grades of 
teachers and report the same to the Board for its 
approval. They shall investigate all complaints made 
against teachers, and report thereon to the Board when- 
ever required; and with the sanction of the President, 
may, in emergency, suspend a teacher until the case shall 
have been acted upon by the Board. In cases of suspen- 
sion, a written statement of the facts upon which sus- 
pension is based shall be filed in the office of the City 
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Superintendent for the information of the Commis-’ 
sioners. They shall perform such other duties as may be 
prescribed by the regulations or directed by the Beard. 

17. THE COMMITTEES ON NORMAL AND TRAINING 
SCHOOL, . HIGH SCHOOL, .EVENING’ SCHOOLS AND 
COLORED SCHOOL shall have the supervision of such 
schools, and from time to time recommend such regula- 
tions for their management as they may deem advisable, 
and by personal inspection and examination acquaint 
themselves with their condition, and report thereon to 
the Board. The Committee on Normal and Training 
School also shall have charge of the Teachers’ Institute. 
Committees having more than one school in charge 
may subdivide themselves into smaller committees, to 
insure frequent and systematic visitation. 

18. THE COMMITTEE ON TEXT-BOOKS, COURSE OF 
STUDY AND EXAMINATIONS shall, from time to time, 
recommend to the Board such school books, maps, 
globes, charts and illustrative apparatus as they may 
think best adapted to the wants of the schools, but no 
vote shall be taken upon such recommendation, until 
one month has elapsed, and no text-book intended to 
supersede one in use shall be introduced except at the 
commencement of aterm. They shall contract for such 
supplies for books, maps and stationery, superintend the 
printing of all reports, documents, blank forms, etc., that 
may be specially ordered by the Board, or required in 
the transactions of the current business of the schools, 
and provide for their regular delivery by the contractor 
to the Secretary of the Board; and they shall have 
charge of the course of study in all the schools, and 
from time to time recommend such alterations and 
revisions thereof as they may deem proper. They shall 
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also direct, and, with the Superintendent, prescribe the 
times and rules for all examinations which may be or- 
dered by the Board. 

19. THE COMMITTEE ON SCHOOL FURNITURE AND 
SUPPLIES shall, under the direction of the Board, pro- 
vide the school furniture and all miscellaneous articles 
not specified in the rules defining the duties of other 
committees. 

20. THE COMMITTEE ON SANITARY REGULATIONS 
shall have supervision of the sanitary condition of the 
schools and their surroundings, and from time to time 
recommend such measures as they may deem necessary 
for the prevention of disease, and for the promotion of 
the health of the pupils and teachers. 

21. THE COMMITTEE ON RULES AND LEGISLATION 
shall examine into all new rules, including proposed 
changes in the boundaries of districts, and report the 
same, with their recommendations thereon, at the next 
regular meeting of the Board. Before taking action on 
any boundary line they shall appoint a conference with’ 
Commissioners of wards affected by such changes. 
They may, from time to time, suggest such new rules or 
amendments as may be found necessary. They shall 
keep the Board advised of all laws of the State of New 
Jersey relating to schools, and all proposed amendments 
or additions thereto, and recommend such action as 
may be appropriate. With the consent of the Board 
they shall employ such truant officers as the law provides 
to ascertain the number of children of school age, in 
each district, who may not be attending school, with a 
view to the enforcement of the law in such cases pro- 
vided; they shall also ascertain whether any children of 
school age are employed in factories, contrary to law, and 
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recommend such action as may be needful. All statistics 
shall be tabulated for the use of the Board. 

22. All committees shall discharge their duties without 
special direction of the Board, where the power is 
expressly given; but in other cases no action of a com- 
mittee shall be binding until reported to and approved 
by the Board; and no expenditure exceeding twenty-five 
dollars ($25) in one month shall be made by a committee 
for any school without such prior approval. No member 
of the Board shall be interested in, or derive pecuniary 
benefit, directly or indirectly, from any contract, agree-. 
ment or purchase made by or for any committee of the 
Board. Every report shall be signed by a majority of 
the committee, and shall contain a statement of facts, 
with their opinion in writing. No report shall be made 
by a committee unless the subject thereof shall have 
been considered at a meeting of which the members have 
been notified. When such report is made, a minority of 
the committee may also present their views in writing. 
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23. The regular order of business at the meetings of 
the Board shall be as follows: 


Calling the Roll. 

Reading the Minutes. 

Reception of Petitions and Memorials. 
Presentation of Bills and Claims. 
Reports of Standing Committees. 
Reports of Special Committees. 
Notices and Resolutions. 

Unfinished Business. 


Miscellaneous Business. 
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The order of business or any rule of the Board may be 
suspended temporarily at any meeting by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present. 

24. All motions and resolutions for the consideration 
of the Board shall be seconded, and if required by the 
President, or any member of the Board, reduced to writ- 
ing; and when any such motion or resolution shall have 
been stated by the Chair or read by the Secretary, it 
shall be deemed to be in the possession of the Board. 

25. It shall be in order for a member at any time when 
the attention of the Board is not occupied with other 
business, to make inquiries in regard to any subject 
connected with the affairs of the Board, and to receive 
answers thereto; but he shall not be permitted to make 
the subject of inquiry a matter of debate, except ona 
motion made and seconded at an appropriate time in the 
order of business. Such inquiry shall in all cases be 
addressed to the Chair, and the reply made by him or by 
the member specially directed by him to reply. No 
member shall interrupt another in possession of the floor 
without his consent, nor then, except to correct a mis- 
apprehension or misrepresentation. 

26. No member shall speak more than twice on the 
same question at any meeting except by general consent ; 
nor shall a member occupy the floor more than ten min- 
utes at one time without like consent. 

27. If any member, in speaking, shall transgress the 
rules of the Board, the President or any member may call 
him to order, in which case the member shall immediately 
resume his seat, and on the point of order being stated, 
the chair shall decide the same without debate ; but such 
decision may be appealed from, in which case the Board 
shall decide. 
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28. When a question is under debate, no motion shall 
be received, except— 


To adjourn, 

To lie on the table. 

The previous question, 

To commit, | 

To postpone indefinitely, 

To postpone to a time certain, 
To amend, 


which motions shall have precedence in the order named. 
A. motion to adjourn, to lie on the table, or for the pre- 
vious question shall be decided without debate. 

29. The previous question may be demanded by one- 
third of the members present, and shall be in this form : 
‘Shall the main question be now put?” And its effect 
shall be to end debate and bring the Board to a direct 
vote, first upon amendments, if any, and then upon the 
main question. | 

30. The yeas and nays shall be ordered on any question 
on demand of three members. Every member present 
shall vote when his name is called, if required by the 
President or any other member, and the names of mem- 
bers refusing to vote upon any resolution shall be recorded 
as voting in the negative. 

31. No reconsideration shall be had except upon the 
motion of a member who voted with the majority, nor 
later than the second regular meeting after the original 
vote was taken, nor by less than sixteen votes. 

32. The Board may form itself into a Committee of the 
Whole, which shall be governed by the rules of the Board, 
so far as applicable, and a motion for the committee to 
rise may be made by any member at any time. 
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33. In other respects, the proceedings of the Board 
shall be conducted according to the usual rules of parlia- 
mentary law, for which rules “ Cushing’s Law and Practice 
of Legislative Assemblies” shall be accepted as authority. 


AMENDMENTS. 


34. These rules may be amended at a regular meeting 
on one month’s notice in writing, given at a regular meet- 


ing, by a vote of two-thirds of all the members of the 
Board. 
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FOR THE 


GOVERNMENT OF THE SCHOOLS. 


I.—_SYSTEM AND GRADE. 


I. ESTABLISHED. 


The schools under the government of the Board shall 

be graded and classified as follows: 

Primary, 

Grammar, 

High, 

Normal, 
which shall be open for the instruction of pupils of both 
sexes, to be classed separately or in mixed classes, as the 
Board may from time to time determine. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The Primary course shall comprise instruction in 
orthography, reading, language lessons, writing, arith- 
metic, geography, drawing and vocal music. No pupil 
shall be admitted under five years of age. 

Certificates of graduation shall be presented at the 
close of each term to such pupils as shall merit the same. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
The Grammar Course shall comprise, in addition to 
the instruction prescribed for the Primary Course, gram- 
mar, history, composition and declamation. 
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No pupil shall be admitted to a grammar school with- 
out a certificate of graduation from a primary school, or, 
if the applicant has not been in attendance at a primary 
school, upon personal examination by the principal of 
such grammar school; but should any primary school be 
insufficient to accommodate the children entitled to and 
applying for admission, while there is room for more 
pupils in the grammar department, the Commissioners of 
the ward may admit pupils of a lower grade into the 
srammar department; and should the reverse be the 
case, the vacancies may be filled by keeping the pupils 
longer in the primary school, the studies pursued 
determining the grade of the class. 

Certificates of Graduation shall be presented at the 
close of the school year to such pupils as shall merit the 
same. 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


The High School shall comprise a male and a female 
department, and shall be under the general government 
of a male principal, with male assistants for the male 
department, and a female vice-principal, with female 
assistants for the female department. _ 

The High School Course shall comprise, in addition 
to the instruction prescribed for the grammar course, 
the elements of chemistry, physiology, astronomy, alge- 
bra, book-keeping, geometry, geology, drawing and such 
other branches, including the Latin, Greek, German and 
French languages, and the higher mathematics, as -the 
Board may prescribe. Attention shall also be paid to 
gymnastic exercises, for the development and health of 
the pupils. The introduction and continuance of any 
study prescribed shall be discretionary with the Com- 
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mittee on High School, in conjunction with the Presi- 
dent and the City Superintendent. 

No pupil shall be admitted under the age of eleven 
years, nor without a certificate of graduation from a 
grammar school, or, if the applicant has not been in 
attendance at a grammar school, upon an examination 
equivalent to that to which the pupils of the grammar 
schools are subjected for graduation. The colored 
school, in its relation to the High School, as to candi- 
dates for admission thereto, shall rank as a grammar 
school. 

Special examinations may be held, and pupils qualified 
for admission at that stage of the course received, at the 
commencement of any term. Those from the grammar 
schools shall have the preference. 

The Committee on High School, with the City Super- 
intendent, may at their discretion re-admit pupils who 
may have lost their membership by absence. 

Certificates of graduation shall be presented at the 
close of the school year to such pupils as shall merit the 
same. 


NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL. 


A Normal and Training School, for the training and © 
education of teachers, shall be maintained in the Training 
School building, under a principal and such assistants as » 
may be necessary. It shall consist of two grades, requir- 
_ ing two years to complete the course of study, and shall be 
conducted in all respects as a model school. Pupils shall 
spend at least eight weeks of the Normal School year in 
the Training School, and, under the direction of a regular 
teacher, conduct class exercises, and while thus engaged 
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shall be subject to the same direction of the principal 
of the Training School as his assistants. 

No pupil shall be admitted without a certificate of 
graduation from the High School, or, if the applicant 
has not been in attendance at the High School, upon an 
examination equivalent to that to which the pupils of 
the High School are subjected for graduation. Non- 
residents, upon payment of such tuition fee as shall be 
established by the Board, may be admitted under the 
direction of the Committee on Normal School. All 
pupils upon entering the school will be required to sign 
a written declaration of intention to teach in the schools 
of this city, if desired. , 

The President of the Board shall, after the examination 
and on the recommendation of the Committee on Normal 
School and the City Superintendent, grant diplomas of 
graduation, which shall also be certificates of qualifica- 
tion to teach. 

The Board shall designate one of the public schools to 
be used for a training or practice school for the pupils of 
the Normal School. 


2. DISCRETIONARY. iy 


In addition to the regular graded schools, the Board 
“may, at its discretion, establish and maintain— 
Intermediate Schools, 

Evening Schools, 

Industrial Schools, 

Colored Schools. 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL. 


The Intermediate schools shall consist of the primary 
erades, together with the third and fourth grades gram- 
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mar department, and a certificate shall be given to any 
graduate from such schools, which shall admit such 
graduates to the grammar school of the grammar school 
district in which he resides. 


- EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Evening schools shall be provided during such portion 
of the year as the Board may direct, for the instruction 
of persons unable to attend school during the day, 
wherein may be taught the studies prescribed for the 
grammar schools, with the addition of book-keeping and 
mechanical drawing, at the discretion of the City Super- 
intendent. The terms and conditions of admission shall 
be prescribed by the Board, but no pupil shall be 
admitted under twelve years of age. 


INBUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


Industrial schools shall be for the instruction of poor 
and destitute children in primary studies and such indus- 
trial. pursuits as may be deemed expedient; but no 
expenditure shall be made by the Board for such schools, 
except for educational purposes ; nor shall the Board pay 
more than two hundred dollars per annum on account of 
rent for any such school. 


COLORED SCHOOLS. 


The Colored schools shall be for the especial accom- 
modation of colored children, who shall be admitted on 
application to the principals, and the said schools shall 
be conducted in conformity with the regulations of the 
Board, so far as the same are applicable. 
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IIl.—TERMS AND VACATIONS. 
I. TERMS. 


The school year shall commence on the second Monday 
in September and terminate on the Friday next preceding 
the fourth day of July, and be divided into three terms, 
ending respectively on the Friday next preceding Christ- 
mas, the Friday next preceding the first day of April, 
and the Friday next preceding the fourth day of July. 


2. VACATIONS. 


The vacations shall be from Christmas to New Year’s 
Day, inclusive; one week which shall include the first 
day of April, and all legal holidays. When any holiday 
shall occur on Thursday, the schools shall also be closed 
on the following Friday. At no other time shall the 
schools be closed, except by resolution of the Board, or 
by special consent of the President and the City Superin- 
tendent. 


III.—SESSIONS. 
I. PRIMARY, GRAMMAR AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


' The schools shall be open during the regular terms five 
days in each week, from Monday to Friday, inclusive ; 
and there shall be two sessions daily : a morning session 
from 9g a.m.to 12 m., with a recess of fifteen minutes 
near the middle of the session, and an afternoon session 
from 1.30 p. m. to 3.30 p. m., with calisthenic exercises in 
the school-room, near the middle of the sesssion. In the 
fourth grade of the primary departments, an afternoon 
recess of ten minutes, to be supervised by the assistants 
of that grade, may be given, at the discretion of the City 
Superintendent and the principal of the school. 
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2. HIGH SCHOOL AND COLORED SCHOOL. 


In the High School and Colored School, at the discre- 
tion of their Committees and the City Superintendent, 
the noon intermission may be reduced to half an hour, 
and the school dismissed at 2.30 p. m. 


3. INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


In the Industrial Schools, at the discretion of the City 
Superintendent, the noon intermission may be reduced 
to one hour, and the school dismissed at 3 p. m. 


4. SINGLE SESSIONS. 


Upon extremely stormy days, the pupils of the third 
and fourth grades, primary department, may be excused 
by the principal from returning to school in the afternoon. 
The principal shall promptly notify the City Superintend- 
ent of such action. 


5. EVENING SCHOOLS. 


The Evening schools, during their continuance, shall 
be open five evenings in each week, from Monday to 
Friday, inclusive. The sessions shall commence at 7.30 
p. m. and close at 9.15 p. m. 


IV.—_OPENING AND CLOSING EXERCISES. 


The morning sessions of the schools shall be opened, 
and the sessions of the evening schools shall be closed, 
with a reading of a portion of the holy scriptures, with 
out comment, and repeating of the Lord’s Prayer. 
Vocal music, at the discretion of the principal, may be 
added to these exercises, but together they shall occupy 
no more than fifteen minutes. 
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V.—PUPILS. 
I, ADMISSION. 


(a) Sanitary Condition.—Previous successful vaccina- 
tion, or other protection against small-pox, shall be a 
condition of admission to any school; and teachers and 
pupils residing in a house where infectious or contagious 
disease exists, shall be immediately suspended from 
school and re-admitted only on a certificate of a physician 
and the ‘‘permit”’ of a Commissioner of the ward, or a 
member of the Committee on Sanitary Regulations. 

(0) Personal.—No pupil shall be admitted into any 
school or received in any class unless personally clean; 
nor shall any child notoriously vicious, or having such 
previous record in school as warrants his exclusion, be 
admitted to any school. 


2. ATTENDANCE AND PERMITS. 


All children shall attend the schools of the district in 
which they reside, unless for special reasons a Commis- 
sioner of the ward in which such school is located shall 
give a written ‘permit’ to attend elsewhere, which 
“permit” shall also receive the written approval of a 
Commissioner of the ward in which the school such child 
desires to enter is located. All ‘‘ permits” shall be kept 
on file in the office of the principal, for the inspection 
of the City Superintendent and the Commissioners, until 
the close of the school year, and no “permit” shall 
extend beyond the school year. 

Children in the first grade in any grammar school 
removing from a district may complete their course in 
the school which they have been attending, without 
special permission, unless their places are required for 
the accommodation of children residing in such district. 
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3. RECEPTION AND CLASSIFICATION. 


Every pupil, on entering school, shall be assigned to 
a class of the grade which examination shall show him or 
her prepared to enter. 

No greater number of pupils shall’be assigned to any 
class room than there are regular seats in such class 
room. 

No grammar class shall have less than forty pupils, 
except the first grade, where the minimum shall be 
thirty. 

4. EXCLUSION FOR TARDINESS. | 

No pupil shall enter the school later than fifteen min- 
utes after the hour of commencement, excepting in the 
evening schools, where they shall be admitted until 


730 p.m. 
5. ABSENTEES. 

(a) Notification of Parents—When any pupil shall 
have been absent from school two consecutive days, the 
principal or class teacher shall personally inform the 
parents or guardian of the fact, unless the principal has 
satisfactory information that the parent has knowledge 
of such absence. 

(6) Suspenston.—Any pupil who shall have been absent 
ten days (or evenings in the evening schools), during the 
term, may be suspended from school during the re- 
mainder of the term, unless it shall be shown, to the 
satisfaction of the principal, that the pupil has been sick, 
or has been detained by sickness in his or her family. 


6. INSTRUCTION. 


(a) School-room.—The course of study and the methods 
of teaching shall be as prescribed by the Board in the 
published Manual of Instruction, with such variations 
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therefrom as the City Superintendent may in his 
discretion order in any school or class. 

- (6) Preparation of lessons out of school.—No pupil of a 
grade lower than the third grammar shall be required to 
prepare any lesson out of school. 

No pupil of the third grammar or any higher grade 
shall be required to prepare more than one lesson out of 
school; nor shall any pupil take any book or slate from 
a school building except for such preparation. 


7, DISCIPLINE. 


(a) Detention.—Pupils deficient in lessons, disorderly, 
or tardy, may be detained, not to exceed one hour, after 
the dismission of school in the afternoon, under the per- 
sonal supervision of their respective teachers; but no 
pupil shall be deprived of recess or noon intermission. 

(6) Corporal punishment.—Corporal punishment may 
be inflicted for willful insubordination, by the principal 
alone, who shall keep a record of each instance of such 
punishment, with a statement of the offense, which 
record shall be at all times accessible to the City Super- 
intendent or any member of the Board. ) 

(c) Suspenston.-—Principals shall have power to suspend 
for gross offenses, but every suspension shall be reported 
without delay to the Commissioners of the ward in 
which the school is located, and also (except in case of 
permits) to the Commissioners of the ward of which the 
pupil is a resident, who shall investigate the facts, and 
confirm or annul the suspension. Suspension from the 
High School, Colored School or evening’schools shall be 
reported without delay to the standing committees on 
such schools respectively, who shall investigate the facts 
and confirm or annul the suspension. 
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8. RECORDS. 


Records of attendance, scholarship and deportment 
shall be kept in all the schools in the class rooms, ina 
manner prescribed by the Board, which shall be uniform 
in all schools of the same grade. 


Q. CERTIFICATES. 


Monthly certificates of merit shall be awarded to 
pupils in the primary and grammar schools whose atten- 
dance, punctuality, scholarship and deportment shall 
entitle them to the same. 


10. TESTIMONIALS. 


Testimonials for distinguished merit shall be awarded 
annually, in all the schools, to pupils whose attendance, 
punctuality, scholarship and Pee Sunes shall entitle 
them ‘to the same. 


II. BASIS AND ALLOWANCES. 


The percentages and other requisites to obtain certifi- 
cates or testimonials shall be fixed by the Board, and 
communicated to teachers by the City Superintendent in 
“Instructions,” to be furnished by him to principals. 
For any extremely stormy or inclement day, the Presi- 
dent of the Board and City Superintendent may order 
marks for absence to be canceled in all the schools, which 
orders shall be published in two of the newspapers of the 
city, on the Saturday next succeeding the making of the 
same. 

I2. EXAMINATIONS. 

(a) Term.—Examinations shall be held at least twice 
in each year, under the direction of the Committee on 
Text-books, Course of Study and Examinations, with 
the City Superintendent. 
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(6) Annual.—An examination for promotion and grad- 
uation shall be held in all the schools during the month 
of June in each year, under the direction of the Com- 
mittee on Course of Study and Examinations, with the 
City Superintendent ; and all the grades, from the first 
primary to the first grammar, inclusive, shall be exam- 
ined in the same manner, and under uniform regulations. 
In conducting and ascertaining the results of any exam- 
ination, the City Superintendent may require the aid of 
such teachers as may be needed. 


13. BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 


(a) Supply—Books, Stationery and other articles 
needed in the school-room shall be furnished without 
cost to pupils, but articles destroyed or damaged must 
be replaced. : 

(0) Damages.—Any injury by a pupil to books or 
school articles, or to the furniture or building, shall be 
paid for by the parent or guardian, in accordance with a 
bill to be rendered by the principal. In case payment 
be refused, the pupil shall be suspended, as provided in 
subdivision “c,” under the head of “ Discipline.” 
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VI.—-TEACHERS. 
I. RANK AND DESIGNATION. 


The Teachers shall rank, and in all records and 
schedules of the Board be designated, as— 
Principals, 
Vice-Principals, 
Head Assistants, 
First Assistants, 
Assistants, 
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2. RELATIONS AND DUTIES. 
PRINCIPALS. 


(2) Reports.—Principals shall be immediately responsi- 
ble to the City Superintendent, to whom they shall make 
the reports prescribed in these regulations, or which may 
be required by him from time to time for his information, 
and shall meet with him for conference as often as he may 
deem necessary. | 

They shall see that the school registers are kept care- 

fully and accurately, make requisitions for all school 
supplies, which requisitions shall be approved by the City 
Superintendent, and keep in their offices for inspection, 
such records and files, and make such reports and returns 
to the Secretary of the Board as are prescribed in these 
regulations or may be required by the Board. 
_ (6) Authority.—Principals shall have charge and contro} 
of their schools, school buildings and property; the 
reception and classification of pupils and their instruction 
and discipline; and shall, when not in charge of regular 
classes, teach an average of two hours each day. 

They shall have the direction and control of vice-prin- 
cipals and assistants in the management of their depart- 
ments and classes, and may require them to remain after 
school hours, not to exceed once in each week, for 
instruction and conference. 

They shall personally direct the janitors in the per- 
formance of their duties, as the same may be prescribed, 
and report any neglect thereof to the committee. 

(c) Care of Property.—They shall have personal care 
of all school property, books and apparatus, protect the 
same so far as possible from mutilation and injury, render 
the bills and enforce the collections and penalties pre- 
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scribed by the Board for the same, render account and make 
return annually of the sums collected pursuant thereto. 

They shall remain in the city during the last week of 
the summer vacation and personally supervise the clean. 
ing and preparation of the school-houses and class rooms, 
and see that the same, and the furniture and apparatus, 
are in all respects arranged and in order before the open- 
ing of the new session, 

(2) Reception of Visttors.—They shall receive all vis- 
itors and afford them proper accommodation and facili- 
ties for seeing school work, but with such limitations as 
shall prevent annoyance or interruption to teachers of 
classes. . 

They shall not permit any person to visit the school 
for the purpose of commending or exhibiting any book or 
other article, nor shall they distribute circulars, tickets or 
advertisements, or give notice to the pupils under their 
charge of any exhibition or business, or permit the same 
to be done on the school premises. 


VICE-PRINCIPALS. 


Vice-Principals shall have general charge of the floor 
or department with which they are connected, and shall 
transmit in detail to the assistants of their grade all 
directions of the principals. | 

In the absence of the principal, the vice-principal of the 
highest grade, or should there be no vice-principal, the 
senior assistant of the highest grade, shall assume his 
station and duties. 

Every vice-principal shall also have charge of a regular 
class of the highest grade of her department,.and conduct 
and make the reports concerning the same prescribed in 
the regulations for assistants. 
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ASSISTANTS. 


Assistants shall, under the direction of the principal, 
personally instruct the pupils assigned to them in 
accordance with the Manual of Instruction; keep 
records of attendance, scholarship and deportment ; 
have charge of the school-room property, and protect 
them from injury or mutilation as far as possible, and 
report any injuries to the same; enforce order and 
discipline in their classes, so far. as possible, without 
appeal to the principal, and render to him such assist- 
ance in the halls, courts and yards pertaining to the 
school buildings, at the opening, recess, intermission and 
dismission, as he may deem necessary. 7 


3. APPEAL. 


In case of dispute or question as to the propriety of 
duties which vice-principals or assistants may be called 
upon by principals to perform, appeal may be made to 
the City Superintendent, which appeal shall be in writing. 


4. ATTENDANCE. 


(a) Hours.—All teachers shall be in attendance at their 
stations or class rooms, and prepared for duty fifteen 
minutes before the opening of the school session, and 
the school hours shall be devoted to the interests of the 
Board, to the exclusion of any other employment, study 
or pursuit. ? 

(6) Register.—Principals shall keep an accurate register 
of the attendance, absence and tardiness of all the 
teachers of their schools, and the time lost thereby in 
each instance, and report the same annually to the City 
Superintendent ; the absences under the heads “ with 
permission” and ‘without permission,” the tardiness 
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under the heads “ excused” and “ not excused.’”’ Teachers 
shall mark their time according to the school clock, as 
regulated by the principal. : 

(c) Tardiness—As often as the ‘‘unexcused”’ tardy 
marks of any teacher shall amount to five, principals 
shall make special report of the same to the City Super- 
intendent. 

(2) Visiting for instruction.—Teachers may visit schools 
other than their own, during school hours, whenever the 
City Superintendent shall permit or direct such visitation 
for the instruction of the teacher, and shall make report 
of the same to the principal. 


5. SALARIES. 


(a) Schedules.—The salaries of all teachers shall be in 
accordance with the schedules that may be prescribed by 
the Board, which schedules shall provide for an annual 
increase through a term of years to a maximum. No 
schedule shall be changed except at the commencement 
of the school year. 

(6) Increase.—The annual increase in teachers’ salaries 
shall be determined by the date of original appointment. 
Promotions of assistant teachers shall be regarded as new 
appointments, provided that no promotion shal! work a 
decrease or prevent the increase of salary by reason of 
term of service. 

(c) Payments and deductions.—Salaries shall be paid 
monthly, beginning with the month of September and 
ending with June, making ten payments each year. The 
salary of any teacher entering or Jeaving the employ of 
the Board between any two payments shall be in propor- 
tion to the salary for that period which the number of 
days of actual service bears to the whole number of 
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school days in such period, and all deductions from 
salaries on account of absence shall be upon the same 
basis. 

(2) Absences.—Teachers absent on account of sickness 
(whenever such absence does not exceed five days in any 
one month), shall forfeit ‘the pay of their substitutes. 
If the time of such absence exceeds five days in any one 
month, the salaries of such teachers shall be deducted for 
the time, and the Secretary shall pay the substitute as 
required. é 

(ce) Forfetture-—Teachers absent from school duty, 
except on account of sickness, shall forfeit their salary 
during absence; five tardy marks ‘“unexcused’’ shall 
count as one-half day’s absence, and a corresponding 
deduction be made at the next payment. 

(7) Reltef—Appeal for relief from any such forfeiture 
or loss may be made to the Committee on Teachers, who 
may, at their discretion, relieve therefrom. 

(g) Engagements——All engagements of teachers shall 
be made with reference to the “school year.” No 
teacher shall be connected with any organization or 
engage in any business which, in the opinion of the 
Board, may interfere with the proper discharge of the 
duties prescribed by these regulations. : 

(kh) Restgnations.—Teachers shall give one month’s 
notice of intention to resign. In default of the same, 
they shall forfeit one month’s salary. 


6. SUBSTITUTES. 


(a) Appointment.—Teachers detained from school shall 
immediately notify the principal, who shall, when such 
absence exceeds one day, notify the City Superintendent, 
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who may appoint substitutes to discharge their duties 
during such absence. 

(0) Pay.—The pay of substitutes shall be, in the High 
School, $1.50 per day; in the grammar classes $1.25 ; 
and in the primary classes, $1.00 per day for females ; for 
males in either school, $3.00 per day, and in the evening 
schools, $1.00 per session for both males and females. 


VIL—TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


A Teachers’ Institute shall be held at the High School 
building, on the third Saturday of September, January 
and April, at which the principals and assistants of the 
primary school shall attend. 

Also, a Teachers’ Institute shall be held at same place 
on the third Saturday of October, February and May, 
at which the principals of the Normal, High and gram- 
mar schools, and the vice-principals and assistants of the 
same schools shall attend. 

Sessions shall commence at 9 a. m., and close at 12 m. 

The Institute shall be under the personal direction of 
the City Superintendent, who shall keep a record of the 
attendance and report the same to the Board. 


VIII.—BUILDINGS. 


I. USE. 


The school houses shall be used for no other purposes 
than such as are immediately connected with the system 
of public instruction, and during the school hours men- 
tioned in these regulations, unless by special permission 
_ of the Board. 
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2. INSURANCE. 


The buildings, furniture, libraries and school apparatus 
shall be kept insured for such amounts as the President 
may deem reasonable or the Board may direct. 


a CARE. 


All school buildings shall be opened and closed by and 
in the care of janitors. They shall perform such duties 
as the Committee on Heating shall direct, and their 
compensation therefor shall be asthe Board may prescribe. 


IX.—SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


The schools shall be designated by the names of the 
streets on which they are located. Their school districts 
shall be as follows: _ 

The Burnet Street grammar school district shall be the 
First Ward, that portion of the Fifteenth Ward north of 
Sussex avenue and east of Boyden street, and that por- 
tion of the Second Ward north of the Morris canal. 

The Burnet Street primary school district shall be 
that portion of the First Ward south of the Morris and 
Essex railroad (except that portion south of Lombardy 
street, continuing said line of Lombardy street to the 
river, and east of Broad street), and that portion of the 
Fifteenth Ward north of Sussex avenue, east of Boyden 
street and south of the Morris and Essex railroad. 

The State Street primary school district shall comprise 
those portions of the First and Fifteenth Wards north 
of the Morris and Essex railroad, and that portion of the 
Eighth Ward east of Chatham street and south of 
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Seventh avenue to High street, thence south on High 
to Clay street, thence down Clay street to the river. 

The Market Street primary school district shall be the 
Second Ward. | 

The Washington Street grammar school district shall 
be the Third Ward, and that portion of the Second 
Ward south of Market street. 

The Washington Street primary school district shall 
be the Third Ward. 

The Lawrence Street grammar school district shall be 
the Fourth Ward, and that portion of the Second Ward 
north of Market street and south. of the Morris canal. 

The Lawrence Street primary school district shall be 
the Fourth Ward, and that portion of the First Ward 
lying south of Lombardy street, and continuing said line 
of Lombardy street to the river and east of Broad street. 

The Lafayette Street grammar and primary school 
districts shall be the Fifth Ward, and that portion of the 
Twelfth Ward west of Jackson street. 

The Newton Street grammar school district shall be 
the Sixth Ward. 

The Newton Street primary school district shall be 
all that portion of the Sixth Ward east of ‘Hunterdon 
street, except that portion assigned to Wickliffe street 
school. 

The Camden Street primary school district shall be 
that portion of the Sixth Ward lying between South 
Sixth street and Hunterdon street, and that portion of 
the Thirteenth Ward lying west of Hunterdon, north of 
Rose street and extending to the easterly boundary of 
South Tenth Street school. 

The South Tenth Street primary school district shall 
be all of that portion of the Sixth Ward west of South 
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Sixth street, and that portion of the Thirteenth west of 
an imaginary line drawn from the junction of Waverly 
avenue and Springfield avenue to the head of Brenner 
street, thence following line of Woodland Cemetery to 
South Tenth street, thence south to ward line. 

The Wickliffe Street primary school district shall be 
that portion of the Seventh Ward south of Warren 
street and east of Wallace place and Hudson street, and 
that portion of the Sixth Ward east of Boston street 
north of South Orange avenue, 

The Summer Avenue grammar school district for first 
and second grades shall be all of the Eighth Ward, and 
for third and fourth grades that portion of the Eighth 
Ward lying north of a line through centre of Gouverneur 
street from the river to Belleville avenue, thence to 
Crittenden street, thence to end of said street, and in a 
direct line to junction of Summer and_ Bloomfield 
avenues, thence on Bloomfield avenue to Fourth avenue, 
thence to ward line. 

The Summer Avenue primary school district shall be 
that portion of the Eigth Ward lying south of Abington 
avenue and Gully road to the river and north of Bloom- 
field avenue from ward line to junction of Summer’ 
avenue; thence in a direct line to end of Crittenden 
street, thence on said street to Belleville avenue, thence 
to Gouverneur street, thence to the river. 

The Webster Street Intermediate (third and fourth 
grades grammar department) school district shall be that 
portion of the Eighth Ward lying south of central line 
of Gouverneur street to Belleville avenue, thence to 
Crittenden street, thence to end of said street and ina 
direct line to junction of Summer and Bloomfield 
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avenues, thence on Bloomfield avenue to Fourth avenue, 
thence to ward line. : 

The Webster Street primary school district shall be 
the same as the Webster Street intermediate school 
district (except those portions of the ward assigned to 
the State Street and North Seventh Street primary 
school districts.) 

The Elliot Street primary school district shall be that 
portion of the Eighth Ward east of the Morris canal and 
north of Abington avenue and Gully road to the river. 

The Chestnut Street grammar school district shall 
comprise the Ninth and Fourteenth Wards. 

The Chestnut Street primary school district shall com- 
prise that portion of the Ninth Ward north of Thomas 
street, including the north side of Thomas street. 

The Oliver Street grammar school district shall be the 
Tenth Ward. 

The Oliver Street primary school district shall be the 
Tenth Ward (except those portions assigned to the 
South, Walnut and Houston street schools). 

The South Street primary school district shall include 
all that part of the Tenth Ward south of the*centre of 
Johnson street, east to Pacific street, thence east in a 
direct line to Sandford street. 

The Walnut Street primary school district shall be 
that portion of the Tenth Ward south of Elm street and 
bounded by Sandford, Oliver, Jefferson, Warwick, Pacific 
and Garden streets and Railroad avenue. 

The Houston Street primary school district shall be 
that portion of the Tenth Ward east of Sandford street. 

The South Eighth Street grammar school district shall 
be the Eleventh Ward. 

The South Eighth Street primary school district shall 
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be that portion of the Eleventh Ward lying south of the 
central line of Dickerson street and Ninth avenue. 

The Roseville Avenue primary school district shall be 
that portion of the Eleventh Ward lying between the 
central line of Dickerson street and Ninth avenue and 
the Newark and Bloomfield railroad. 

The North Seventh Street primary school district shall 
be that portion of the Eleventh Ward lying north of the 
Newark and Bloomfield railroad, and that portion of the 
Eighth Ward lying west of central line of Parker street 
and south of central line of Abington avenue and west 
of Morris canal. 

The South Market Street grammar school district shall 
be that portion of the Twelfth Ward lying east of Jack- 
son street. 

The South Market Street primary school district shall 
be that portion of the Twelfth Ward easterly from a line 
running through Ferguson street southerly from the river 
to South Market street, thence to Frederick street, 
thence to Westcott street, thence to Darcy street, thence 
to Hamburg place and ward line. 

The Hamburg Place intermediate and primary school 
districts shall be that portion of the Twelfth Ward 
between the centre of Jackson street and the westerly 
- boundaries of the South Market Street primary school 
district. 

The Morton Street grammar school district and the 
Eighteenth Avenue intermediate school district shall be 
the Thirteenth Ward. 

The Morton Street primary school district shall be that 
portion of the Thirteenth Ward described as follows: 
Commencing at High street, corner West Kinney street, 
thence west to Belmont avenue, thence north to Spring- 
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field avenue, thence east to High street, thence south to 
West Kinney street. 

The Eighteenth Avenue primary school district shall 
be that portion of the Thirteenth Ward bounded by South 
Tenth street, Springfield avenue, Belmont avenue, Mont- 
gomery street, Charlton street, Avon avenue and ward 
line. 

The Monmouth Street primary school district shall be 
that portion of the Thirteenth Ward described as follows: 
Commencing at High street, corner West Kinney, thence 
west to Charlton stréet, thence south to ward line, thence 
east to High street, thence north to West Kinney street. 

The Miller Street primary school district shall be the 
Fourteenth Ward and that portion of the Ninth Ward 
south of Thomas street, including the south side of 
Thomas street. 

The Central Avenue grammar school district shall com- 
prise the Seventh Ward and that portion of the Fifteenth 
Ward not assigned to the Burnet Street school district. 

The Central avenue primary school district shall com- 
prise that portion of the Fifteenth Ward south of the 
Morris and Essex railroad, west of Boyden street and 
south of Sussex avenue; that portion of the Seventh 
Ward north of Warren street and west of Wallace place 
and Hudson street; and that portion of the Seventh 
Ward east of Morris avenue, north of Bank street and 
south of the Morris canal. 
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X.—MISCELLANEOUS. 
I, CONSTRUCTION, 


In the construction of these regulations, the word 
“teacher,” in whatsoever relation the same may occur, 
_ shall be held and deemed to apply alike to principals, 
vice-principals, head assistants and assistants. 


2. PUBLICATION. 


Schedules of Salaries, the Manual of Instruction, the 
Registers, the Records and “Instructions” for keeping 
the same, mentioned in these regulations, and all other 
orders or directions of a uniform and general character 
for the guidance of employees or agents of the Board 
shall be prescribed, adopted and tabulated by the Board, 
filed in their office for inspection, and except the registers 
and records, published with and as part of the Annual 


Report. 
3. AMENDMENT. 


These regulations may be amended at a regular meet- 
ing, on one month’s notice in writing, given at a regular 
meeting, by a vote of sixteen members. All supple- 
ments and amendments shall be adjusted to, and from 
time to time incorporated and published with these 
regulations under appropriate titles and subdivisions. 
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